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ABSTRACT 

This document reports on some student impact results 
of the Thirteen College Curriculum Program (TCCP) . The TCCP is a 
major effort in intervention and reform in the higher education of 
black Americans generated in predominantly black colleges. The goals 
were to reduce attrition rates by improving the quality of 
instruction at freshman and sophomore levels of college. The initial 
efforts and the kinds of results here are responr^ible for the fact 
that 41 schools have now been involved in trying to replicate these 
initial findings in a much larger group of institutions. In the body 
of the report the findings in each area are first presented as a 
composite picture, followed by a discussion of the comparative 
differences between the three previously identified groups of 
seniors. In general, the study reports the positive outcomes of the 
TCCP. It implies that long-range gains can be made by black students 
who are in an innovative curriculum intervention program during theii 
freshman year. Indirectly, the results of the study indicate the 
positive outcomes of ISE's recurring summer and winter faculty 
development efforts with freshman instructors on student growth and 
development. (Author/KE) 
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man'agement orientation of higher education, this program is being 
pushed hard to become valuable to all small colleges in mastering data 
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Institution and Meharry Medical College Computer Centers. 
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This document is a product of the Management Information 
Systems Directorate, a component of TACTICS, sponsored by the 
Institute for Services to Education, Inc., its Assisting Agency. 

TACTICS is a unique consortium of eight (8) technical service 
components servicing historically Black Colleges and Univer- 
sities. These components are provided personnel and technical 
support by their Assisting Agencies, and are: 



Assisting Agency 
The Institute for Services 
to Education (ISE) 



The Robert R. Moton 
Memorial Institute, Inc. 
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• Cooperative Academic Plan- 
ning (CAP) 

• Management Information 
Systems (MIS) 

• Moton Consortium on Admis- 
sions and Financial Aid 
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Development (UBCD) 
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All Assisting Agencies have programs other than their TAC- 
TICS involvements. 
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tance Consortium To Improve College Services) stems from the 
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PREFACE 



One readily recognizes that the Thirteen College Curriculum 
Program (TCCP) sponsored by ISE is not a TACTICS program. The 
institutions, however, participating in TCCP all are members of the 
TACTICS consortium as well as participants in the Management 
Information System (MIS) Program. Over the past three years, MIS 
has sponsored several workshops aimed at improving the manage- 
ment procedures in small colleges and universities. During these 
workshops, the question which frequently arises is, "what is the 
impact of major curricular programs on the management of the in- 
stitution." It is the considered judgment of the MIS Directorate that 
this question cannot be properly addressed unless one first has a 
thorough understanding of the perceptions, motivations, and at- 
titudes of the students which the institution serves. One should rl- 
ways keep in mind that the institution exists for the students and 
not vice versa. It is the responsibility of the management of the in- 
stitution to provide the environment which enables the faculty to 
stimulate the learning experience for the student. This is not to say 
that the sole province of the faculty is the class room. Effective and 
efficient institutional management is the responsibility of both the 
faculty and the staff. Just as the faculty person must organize, and 
present the lesson plan, then administer it to it's clientele, so must 
the institution's administration develop the plans both long and 
short range for the institution which enables the teaching-learning 
experience to be perpetuated. 

Over the past ten years, the evolution of the Thirteen College 
Curriculum Program as a basic educational approach has taken 
place. In excess of thirty (30) colleges and universities participat- 
ing in the MIS program have utilized the TCCP approach. It would 
be extremely poor planning for any of these institutions to develop 
new management procedures and techniques without taking into 
consideration the impact of the TCCP on its graduating seniors. 
After all, the end result of four or more years of the teaching and 
administering to a student the synthesis of the management and 
academic "game plan" which results in the credentialing of the 
student. The analysis which Parmeter has performed in this evalua- 
tion yields excellent human indicators which any college manage- 
ment should take into consideration as it organizes and restruc- 
tures the thrust of its academic environment. For example, fully 



one third (1/3) of the senior students participating in the TCCP 
came from families with less than $3,000 annual income. Eighty 
percent (80%) of the total respondents indicated that they would 
pursue degrees beyond the Bachelors after graduation. This type 
of information should be extremely valuable to the institution's 
long-range planners. Such information should indicate that certain 
elements of the plan should provide a mechanism which perpetu- 
ates those motivational factors stimulating the student to go 
beyond the Bachelors, while at the same time taking into con- 
sideration the ability of the student to pay. 

If we couple two other additional findings of this report we may 
also be able to formulate a role of the institution based on some 
perceptions of what students want from their higher education ex- 
perience. In one finding for example, the increase of students ma- 
joring in business and science was clearly on the **up swing." 
Another finding indicated that though the majority of the students 
felt that the attendance at these institutions would provide an ex- 
perience which focused on the '*black experience" they also felt 
that the colleges should **prepare students for jobs so that they 
could work for change within the American system." A very clear 
mandate therefore, to an institution endeavoring to focus on a key 
role for itself would be to shape its academic offerings to fit the 
societal demand for jobs. What the majority of the students seem to 
be saying is that if an institution cannot provide the educational ex- 
perience which ultimately results in a JOB, what good is it. Such, 
indicators, anyone may argue are vital to institutions endeavoring 
to stay on course with the mandates handed them by the larger 
society. As one might suspect, the ''steady as she goes" approach 
of the late fifties and early sixties is no longer appropriate for the 
decade of the seventies and eighties. The socio-economic de- 
mands of the times put increased pressures on students to be in- 
ventive and to perform in an extremely complex and highly techni- 
cal world. Any institution must be able and willing to meet this de- 
mand by providing the best possible programs. This report is but 
one example of the kinds of informed research which should be 
utilized by the institutions' management in charting a course for 
it's academic, administrative and support programs. No institution 
may be effectively operated without some sense of the students 
which they serve. 

James A. Welch 
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FOREWORD 



This report is a comprehensive descriptive study of black 
graduating seniors in predominantly and historically black 
colleges. 

The report is divided- into three parts: 

I. Overview and Selected Findings 

II. Introduction and Design 

III. Results and Interpretation 

The reader is invited, from the study, to make his own discov- 
eries. 

In general, the study reports the positive outcomes of the thir- 
teen college curriculum program. It implies that long-range gains 
can be made by black ^students who are in an innovative cur- 
riculum intervention program during their freshman year. In- 
directly, the results of the study indicate the positive outcomes of 
ISE's recurring summer and winter faculty Development efforts 
with freshmen instructors on student growth and development. 
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Overview 

This is a report on some student impact results of the Thirteen 
College Curriculum Program (TCCP). The TCCP is a major effort in 
intervention and reform in the higher education of black 
Americans generated in predominantly black colleges. The goals 
were to reduce attrition rates by improving the quality of instruc- 
tion at freshman and sophomore levels of college. Earlier reports 
dealt with attrition data.* The strategy was threefold: 

1) To develop an entire freshman year of instruction includ- 
ing all courses (English, mathematics, social science, 
biological science, physical science) and half of a 
sophomore year with courses in humanities and philoso- 
phy. The courses would reinforce one another by operat- 
ing out of a common set of instructional strategies 
emphasizing smaller classes, more intense student learn- 
ing activities (versus the basic lecture approach) and a 
focus on college level content and concepts to develop 
basic skills. 

2) To have teachers work together across different institu- 
tions on the development of instructional strategies and 
curriculum materials in residential eight and six week 
summer workshops, and try them out in their classrooms, 
and obtain feedback during the following year and sum- 
mers on what worked and what did not. A third force, an 
independent non-profit research and development agen- 
cy, managed the workshops, gave consistent leadership 
in the development, editing and publication of teacher- 
made curriculum materials and took major responsibility 
for quantitative evaluation efforts. 

3) To place 100 students initially on a large enough number 
of campuses to avoid campus-specific factors at one or 
two sites from stopping the effort. Thirteen campuses 



^ First Four Years of The Thirt eeu-CoUe^ e Curriculum 
Program: 1967-1971. 
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were the start-up group including public, private, large 
and small schools spreading across eleven states. The 
students were enrolled totally in the experimental fresh- 
man year and their progress compared to students enter- 
ing at the same time. 

The initial efforts and the kinds of results reported here are 
responsible for the fact that 41 schools have now been involved in 
the effort. 

It should be made clear, however, that we are still involved in 
trying to replicate these initial findings in a much larger group of 
institutions. 

Summary of Major Findings 

In the body of the report, the findings in each area are first 
presented as a composite picture, followed by a dis.-^ussion of the 
comparative differences between the three previously identified 
groups of seniors. The following selected findings are major 
themes derived from these areas: 

— The seniors tended to be first-generation college gradu- 
ates, the majority of whose parents had not completed 
high school. Ninety percent of the students were from 
southern black families whose median income was half 
that of the average college student's family. For TCCP 
students, these factors were heightened, with even lower 
income (1/3 under $3,000) and lower education levels. 

— Limited financial backing was a constant factor in the 
probability of students reaching graduation. Many 
families evidenced determination to have their child con- 
tinue, 50 percent of the families contributing half the stu- 
dent's financial support. However, nearly all students at- 
tended college in their home state, and at schools where 
the cost was less expensive. Scholarships and loan 
money were restricted by limited endowments and low 
state and federal funds for black universities. Two-thirds 
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of the students worked th'roughout their senior year, the 
number limited by restricted job opportunities in the local 
communities. 

As a group, seniors who had their initial college ex- 
perience in the TCCP had higher grade-point averages 
than did seniors who did not have such initial ex- 
periences. While women had, as a group, higher GPA's 
than did men among the non-TCCP students, more males 
held the higher positions among TCCP students. 

Across all students, the greatest degree of non-academic 
participation was in two areas — student government and 
community service — with 1/3 of the students having par- 
ticipated in each of these areas. TCCP students were dis- 
tinguishable from non-TCCP's by the greater extent of 
their participation. What participation there was in 
specialized areas such as writing and drama was mainly 
confined to former TCCP students, these experiences 
being remininscent of such in-class activities during their 
freshman-sophomore years. 

While 80 percent of the seniors indicated they would pur- 
sue at least one degree beyond the bachelor's, only 20 
percent were actively making application to graduate 
school, the majority of students having immediate plans 
of getting employment. A greater number of TCCP stu- 
dents were making application for graduate school. 

While majors such as education and religion had tradi- 
tionally heavy enrollments at these colleges, among 
these seniors increased number majored in business and 
science. By comparison with the non-TCCP students, 
there were fewer TCCP education majors, but more ma- 
jors in medicine, law, the arts, and humanities. 

50 percent of the seniors professed ambivalent feelings 
about the personal satisfaction gained from attending 
their particular college. The consensus was that it had 
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helped them achieve personal goals, but they were un- 
sure that they would attend the same school, were they to 
begin again. 

This same ambivalence was reflected in the non-TCCP 
seniors' recollections of their freshman year. While they 
saw it as a positive contributor to their personal growth, 
such as confirming their ability to do college work and 
improving their study skills, 66 percent felt the year was 
rigid and impersonal; 75 percent would not have had the 
rest of their college experience be like that. The former 
TCCP students had a more positive view of the freshman 
year, not only in its contribution to personal growth, but 
also as a model for other years. 

As seniors, the TCCP students exhibited significant 
differances in perceptions of classroom instruction dur- 
ing their freshman year, when compared with percep- 
tions of non-TCCP seniors. The TCCP students felt the 
faculty actually had tried out different approaches and 
materials, had tried to relate instruction to the student's 
frames of reference, had used an interactive, student- 
oriented teaching style, and had encouraged students to 
contribute to the success of the class by exchanging 
views with their peers. 

TCCP students interpreted their later college ex- 
periences in the regular curriculum as less positive than 
did the non-TCCP students who had not initially ex- 
perienced the innovated program. 

Counseling services are fairly recent additions to many 
black campuses and in many instances are not yet an in- 
tegrative part of the average student's life. This was 
reflected among non-TCCP students, with less than 50 
percent ever having seen a counselor about any con- 
cern. The TCCP program included the counseling ser- 
vice as an important function, and as a consequence 
more than 56 percent of the seniors had at some time 
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seen a counselor about personal problems, 69 percent 
had seen one for financial problems, and 52 percent had 
taken part in small-group sessions. 

The seniors felt that they should have been given greater 
responsibility for the structure of their education and the 
conduct of their college lives. 78 percent felt they should 
be allowed to participate more in decision-making in 
such areas as course content and the evaluation of 
faculty, and that they should have control of their off- 
campus lives. 69 percent believed that what colleges 
mostly did was to improve one's income. TCCP students 
differed in degree rather than in kind with the seniors in 
general. While feeling more strongly about an issue such 
as control of their off-campus lives, the TCCP's were less 
extreme in their view that the college served mostly to im- 
prove one's income, rather stressing the intrinsic value of 
the experience. 

Part of the attitudes of the seniors are endemic to the 
time and circumstances — a crossroads for young 
Blacks — and part of ther attitudes reflect common 
symptoms of college students — the tendencies to 
debunk and to show ambivalence and incongruities in at- 
titudes. For example, 75 percent felt their education was 
as good as that of whites, but fewer were sure it better fit- 
ted their needs than that received at a white institution. 
The majority felt that more of the college experience 
should focus on the black experience, but 80 percent felt 
black colleges should prepare students for jobs so they 
could work for change within the American system. The 
majority felt that half or more than half of the students 
would be black in their "most desirable college", but also 
felt Blacks should attend black colleges. TCCP students 
differed from these views only in the degree to which they 
were held, such as being more supportive of attending 
schools with a large majority of blacks enrolled. 
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As they appraoched graduation, the seniors were confi- 
dent that they would graduate, had confidence in their 
ability to learn, still believed hard work paid off and that 
despite disadvantages they would succeed, based on a 
confidence in their capability to deal with situations they 
would encounter. The TCCP students felt most positive 
about this relationship with their environment. 

As might be expected, the students generally desired a 
greater role in college governance and decision-making 
than they felt they actually had. Only in the area of stu- 
dent discipline did the desired role show any significant 
actual match with real student involvement. As far as in- 
volvement in determination of academic content, in deci- 
sions about faculty promotion, admission, and gradua- 
tion requirement, these seniors felt they had had only in- 
formal consultation or virtually no role. Three points must 
be made. First, many students agreed that their own col- 
lege was making some initial steps to increase student 
participation in its decisions, although too late to affect 
them. Second, students desired the most in-depth par- 
ticipation in areas where they felt they had real concerns, 
such as the selection of courses, rather than in all univer- 
sity concerns. Third, rather than seeking control of such 
areas, the majority of seniors felt their actual role should 
be in the "voting rights" to "formal consultation" domain, 
with university and student agreement that this meant 
more than lip-service to such titles. 

Self conceptually, the seniors generally held positive 
feelings, but to some degree these feelings were strongly 
"other-directed", such as in a need for "understanding" 
and a desire not to violate social norms. Most of the stu- 
dents felt quite certain about who they were ("identity"), 
and more than two-thirds felt that their chances for suc- 
cess in the future were above average. Academically, the 
students tended to rate themselves highly on general 
items (school ability, etc.), but these self-ratings 



decreased as the items tended toward actual course-per- 
formance (with the lowest self-ratings occurring in the 
course-related areas of math and science). The TCCP 
group comparatively showed a tendency to rate them- 
selves higher on academic items and lower on items rel- 
ated to social-anxiety traits than did the non-TCCP stu- 
dents. These results represented a desired program 
effect. 
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Introduction 



There can be no doubt about the historical contribution of the 
black colleges and universities to the general advancement of 
black people in this society. Serving as a vehicle for black intellec- 
tual development, a repository for black history and culture, and 
the only realistic means by which black youth might obtain 
degreed status, these institutions have provided leadership to the 
entire segregated educational system designed for Blacks. As re- 
cently stated by the Carnegie Commission for Higher Education 
( From Isolation to Mainstream , February, 1971): 

The colleges founded for Negroes are both a source of pride 
to blacks who have attended them and a source of hope to 
black, families who want the benefits of higher learning for 
their children. They have exercised leadership in developing 
educational opportunities for young blacks at all levels of in- 
struction, and, especially in the South, they are still regarded 
as key institutions for enhancing the general quality of the 
lives of black Americans. 

Historically, the problems these institutions faced merely to 
survive were severe, but the last decade with its increasing move 
toward desegration has intensified them even more. The black col- 
leges must now compete with higher educational institutions in 
general if they are to remain viable. In their case, viability means 
more than increased educational offerings; it must also include 
programmatic solutions to curriculum and instructional develop- 
ment such as greater emphasis on student-oriented materials and 
the avoidance of what Martin Trow (1966) suggests as the pitfall of 
"grading the diversity between students rather than teaching for 
it." And given the economic status of the students' parents (50 per- 
cent of the students who entered in 1967 had family incomes of 
less than $4000 per year; Parmeter, 1970), viability also implies 
finding a means to diminish the problem of the student's economic 
survival vis-a-vis his educational survival. As the following pages 
will demonstrate, the black institutions continue to serve a distinct 
population of youth who, because these colleges provided oppor- 
tunity and support, have become a national asset. But the students 
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who reached graduation four years after they entered college 
represent less than 30 percent of their original number. Although it 
is not intended to suggest that every student who begins any given 
college should graduate — some will drop out because college is 
not to their interests, others because they lack academic skill or 
motivation — the inability to keep a greater percentage of students 
in college until graduation is representative of the problems black 
colleges face. 

In part the problems are similar to those facing higher educa- 
tional institutions in general, and in part the problems are related 
to the unique conditions which formed the basis for the initial 
organization and continuing existence of black institutions of 
higher education. As part of higher education in general, predomi- 
nantly black colleges are faced with a need for reform of their cur- 
ricular and instructional programs. Higher education has simply 
not caught up with the following situations: 

a) Society is changing at an ever increasing rate and par- 
ticipation in that society demands greater skills, more 
capability to deal with ambiguity and solve problems, and 
more assertiveness on the part of its members. 

b) Knowledge is vastly enlarged and fragmented. 

c) The individual personality is confronted with a far more 
difficult task in finding ''core" self and the means by 
which to integrate the mass of experience. 



While all institutions of higher learning are faced with mounting 
costs and limited revenues, the predominantly black colleges face 
this financial squeeze from a far more dire position. The students 
and their families are poor creating the necessity of keeping costs 
of tuition, room and board low and of devoting large proportions of 
operating funds to financial aid. Their relative level of endowment 
is low, and although the Federal government has provided some 
much needed support, in many cases the funds are allocated to 
areas other than those of greatest need, or results on the basis of 
matching requirements in further draining academic operating 
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resources. The students entering the predominantly black institu- 
tions bring with them persistence, desire, and anticipation, but 
they bring these traits in combination with the results of a less than 
adequate public educational experience, an acquiescent and reti- 
cent learning style, and a host of self-doubts. The combination of 
these and other problems facing black higher education suggests 
the necessity of both immediate developmental program efforts 
and the intensive study of the participants, processes, and results 
of such efforts. 

The Thirteen-College Curriculum Program, as well as other 
related programs supported by the Institute for Services to Educa- 
tion (ISE), is an attempt to come to grips with a number of these 
problems both directly and indirectly. Directly, the Program is con- 
fronting the problems pertaining to curricular and instructional 
development based upon some assumptions about the needs of 
students in order to succeed in college and later, in society, and 
some assumptions about how these needs are met through 
materials, teaching efforts, and classroom conditions. The plan is 
relatively simple: 1) concentrate efforts on the first two years of 
college, 2) provide a central program structure including an iden- 
tifiable program staff, administration, counseling — essentially a 
''college within a college" approach, 3) develop the learning ex- 
perience around integrative "thematic"course areas, 4) organize 
the classroom structure and the presentation of materials to 
emphasize student participation, discussions, and problem solv- 
ing, 5) take immediate pressure off of finding a single "right" ^ 
answer and rote memorization of facts while pressing the process 
of **inquiry" and out-of-class practice of such behavior, 6) provide 
the teachers with time and reward for creating and organizing 
materials for this learning strategy and devising complementary 
teaching styles, and 7) recycle the whole process each year on the 
empirical basis of what works and from what is learned by the pre- 
vious experience. More indirectly than directly, the Program is 
confronting the need to expand proven efforts from the small ex- 
perimental base into the entire college structure. Similarly, issues 
concerning student financial aid, other student support services, 
institutional organization and management, and inter-institutional 
cooperation are being introduced and considered as an outgrowth 
of Program experience. 
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Obviously, the underlying ideas are easier to state than the 
program is to develop on the individual campuses. In addition, 
there are a number of other programs on these predominantly 
black campuses which are directed toward the same problems, but 
which differ in strategy and organization. And finally, the colleges 
generally lack adequate information on which to base decisions 
about their program efforts and allocation of resources. Therefore, 
the other major emphasis of the Thirteen-Co'llege Curriculum 
Program (and related program efforts) is to develop and provide in- 
formation, research, and evaluation pertaining to the colleges and 
their students upon which future rational decisions and develop- 
ment can be based. 

This monograph, similar to other ISE Research Reports, has a 
dual purpose in this area of research and evaluation. First, an effort 
is made to present comprehensive descriptive data pertaining to 
black higher education — in this case, the characteristics, achieve- 
ments, experiences, and attitudes of a large sample of seniors who 
were approaching graduation in the spring of 1971. Second, the 
presentation provides the basis for comparison between groups of 
students who differed with respect to their initial college ex- 
perience — one identifiable group of students participated in the 
Thirteen-College Curriculum Program during their freshman and 
sophomore years, another group participated in the regular col- 
lege program but was followed closely by ISE as a longitudinal 
"control" group for comparison to the Thirteen-College group, and 
yet another group who also particpated in the regular college 
program was included to act as a check on the representativeness 
of the smaller "control" group at this particular stage in college. 

Nationally, a great deal of time, effort, and financial resources 
have been applied to the task of describing and assessing those 
who go to college and why, how the college student performs 
academically, wjiat he thinks about himself, his experiences, and 
general issues of the day, and what factors seem to predict or 
describe his success and ultimate graduation from college (See. 
for example, Astin, 1966-71, Sanford, 1962, Lehmann and Dressel, 
1963, Feldman and Newcomb, 1969). However, little of this atten- 
tion has been devoted to students attending the predominantly 
black colleges and universities. The most comprehensive recent 
study, Negro Higher Education in the 1960's (Jaffe, Adams, and 
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Meyers, 1968), most closely resembles the scope of student studies 
conducted in white colleges, but with the exception of their data 
pertaining to admissions, recruitment, and financial aid obtained 
from college officials, the study is based entirely on survey data 
from relatively few colleges and students within colleges. Bayer 
and Boruch (1969) attempted to partial out the results pertaining to 
baick students entering both predominantly white and black in- 
stitutions in 1968 from the national survey of entering freshmen 
conducted yearly by the American Council on Education. Morgan 
(1970) looked at the black ghetto student but this study followed no 
specific design and did not consider the predominantly black col- 
lege student specifically. Egerton (1969) conducted a survey of the 
enrollment patterns of Blacks in state universities throughout the 
country including 17 predominantly black institutions which are 
described as a separate category, but the information obtained 
from the institutions is of a very limited nature. In addition to the 
above, larger studies, a host of smaller studies have considered 
specific research questions related to black students under 
different conditions of education or by different types of educa- 
tional institutions. In general, all of these studies suffer from a 
number of considerations; sample sizes are small, the data usually 
have no longitudinal base, and the questions under consideration 
are necessarily narrow. 

As an effort to alleviate the paucity of information surrounding 
the student in the predominantly black college, ISE, beginning with 
students entering college in the Fall of 1967, initiated a com- 
prehensive longitudinal study of the students entering 13 predomi- 
nantly black institutions (see Figure 1). The study design provided 
for both cross-sectional comparisons of students at various points 
in time with particular er^.phasis on their progress in relation to the 
kind of entering college program in which they had participated, 
and longitudinal comparions of student growth, change, and sur- 
vival in college. The objective was to gather data which both com- 
prehensively described the students and continuously followed 
their progress through college to graduation. The general 
research design and the characteristics of the students who en- 
tered these 13 institutions in 1967 are described at length in a pre- 
vious ISE Research Report (Parmeter, 1970). The longitudinal 
design, of which this study is a part, has a number of desirable 
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characteristics; 1) the sample sizes are relatively large, 2) the col- 
leges are representative of predominantly baick colleges in 
general, 3) much of the individual student data is continuous over 
four years, 4) each assessment point included a broad range of 
student data including test results, achievement data, background 
and experience data, attitudinal data, and personality data, and 5) 
all of the major questions being addressed have the underlying 
support of multiple checks for consistency and accuracy such as 
direct observations, documentary evidence (e.g., student 
transcripts), independent on-site visitations, and the standard 
research estimations of reliability and statistical significance. 

This study of the descriptive and comparative attitudes, ex- 
periences, achievements, and backgrounds of predominantly 
black college seniors in combination with other studies of these 
same students marks the end of the first phase in this longitudinal 
design. An entering to exit base-line of data has been established 
for use in both judging the progress of groups of students who 
began college after 1967 and addressing the initial effectiveness of 
the Thirteen-College Curriculum Program. In general, the entering 
norms for these students provided the following descriptive 
characterizations: 

— women comprised a majority of the entering students 

— one-half the students came from small towns or rural 
areas 

— their families were poor 

— one-half of the students' parents had less than a high 
school education 

— the students preferred a college setting where more than 
50 percent of the enrollment was Black 

— the students were highly motivated to complete college 

— most of the students aspired to achieve at a level above 
the middle of their class and pursue a professional career 
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— their entrance examination abilities fell about one stan- 
dard deviation below the national norm, but their non- 
verbal scores fell at the middle of the adult national 
norms 

— the students had certain self-doubts about their ability to 
succeed in college, but perceived themselves as average 
to above average on academic abilities in relation to 
peers 

— students indicated a high need for "understanding" and 
a desire not to violate social norms 

— comparatively, the Thirteen-College students came from 
poorer, less educated family backgrounds, but were simi- 
lar to the regular college students in most other ways 

The comparative assessment of the students' educational 
achievement over the four years period indicated that the Thirteen- 
College Program students were far less likely to drop out, that they 
performed at least as well as and in some cases significantly better 
than the regular students on tests, that they achieved slightly better 
grades, and that they showed more positive personality and self 
concept development. 

Content of the Senior Questionnaire, 1971 

The data summarized in the following pages were collected 
by means of a fourteen page, self-administered questionnaire (in- 
cluded in the appendix) which was distributed late in the 1971 
Spring term to most seniors approaching graduation in the thirteen 
participating colleges. The predominantly multiple-choice format 
included 451 variables divided into fifteen general areas of interest. 
Some of the items included were of continuing interest in that they 
had been previous sources of data on students followed by ISE 
since they entered college in 1967, but the instrument was 
designed to essentially stand alone for purposes of describing 
graduating seniors. The thematic sections of the questionnaire in- 
cluded: 
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1. General and Background Information 



2. College Background and Future Plans 

3. College Grades 

4. Financing of College Education 

5. Non-Academic Achievements 

6. Satisfaction with College 

7. Attitudes toward Freshman Year 

8. Attitudes toward Counseling 

9. Continuing Attitudes toward Instructional Experiences 

10. General Attitudes toward Higher Education 

11. Attitudes toward Black Colleges 

12. Feelings of Control over Environment 

13. Actual and Desired Student Role in College Policy 

14. Areas of Self Concept 

15. Attitudes toward the Questionnaire 

The General and Background Information section includes 
questions designed to provide a look at the students' previous ex- 
periences and socio-demographic circumstances. Items were con- 
cerned with high school and family background, previous pre-col- 
lege and within-college program experiences, and personal 
characteristics (age, marital status, sex, etc.). 

Items included in the College Background and Future Plans 
section covered conditions surrounding entrance into college, 
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housing while in college, concentration of studies and vocational 
or graduate school plans, highest academic degree expected, and 
plans immediately following graduation. In addition to just the stu- 
dent's expectations, items were included for assessing the degree 
to which the student was following the appropriate steps necess- 
ary to accomplish these expectations-aspirations. 

College Grades were self-reported on a nine-point scale mov- 
ing from a "D" average (1.49 or less on a four-point scale) to an 
'*A" average (3.80 to 4.00) for major area of study, minor area of 
study, and cummulative grade-point-average. Previous studies 
have demonstrated that self-reported grade-point-averages are 
highly reliable and valid when included in the context of a general 
questionnaire (see Maxey and Ormsby, 1971). However, ISE is in- 
dependently collecting grades from the participating institutions 
and further checks on the accuracy of self-reported grades will be 
conducted. 

The Financing of College Education contained items con- 
cerning total college-related indebtedness to various sources, 
amount of money earned during summers and school years while 
in college, amount of hours worked during college, and an over- 
view of the proportional financing of college from various sources 
(not included in this report due to the cumbersome nature of the 
data). 

Non-Academic Achievement in college is increasingly 
becoming recognized as a predictor of future success at least 
equal to that of college grades (see Wallach and Wing, 1969, and 
Hoyt, 1966). Irrespective of the methodological issues and conflict- 
ing results, it is logically consistent to conclude that these impor- 
tant areas of accomplishment are the source of practical ex- 
perience and the pre-conditioners of future behavior. The ques- 
tionnaire included items which assessed the students' involvement 
or recognition in the areas of student government and political ac- 
tivity, art, community service, writing, drama and foi-ensics, music 
and dance, science, academic groups, and athletics. These ac- 
complishments were also summarized into a single scale of non- 
academic achievements. 

Satisfaction with College included items concerned with the 
student s overall feelings about his experiences in the college at- 
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tended and the probability of his attending that college again had 
he the choice. 

The student's initial experiences in college has a powerful 
effect on both his chances of completing his college education 
and the manner in which he perceives his continuing college ex- 
perience. In the Attitudes toward Freshman Year section items 
were concerned with how the student felt about these initial ex- 
periences: the degree of impersonality of the institution, the 
difficulty encountered in courses, the contribution of these ex- 
periences to a sense of self-confidence, the degree to which these 
experiences contributed to rational decisions about future college 
work, and the nature of classroom conduct and instruction. 

Attitudes toward Counseling were included to provide a basis 
for assessing the effectiveness of college counseling programs 
across several areas such as personal problems, financial aid, 
academic advice, and developmental meetings with other stu- 
dents. The response format was constructed to look at both the fre- 
quency of use of counseling services as well as the perceived 
nature of the interaction. 

The most extensive section of the questionnaire was con- 
cerned with Continuing Attitudes toward Instructional Experience. 
In this section, which considered various aspects of classroom in- 
struction, the students were asked to indicate the degree of 
truthfulness or falsity of a statement as it applied to their freshman, 
sophomore, and combined junior and senior years respectively. 
The statements addressed teaching practices, expected student 
behaviors, course materials, and course content. In the design of 
this section, the real concern was not with factual accuracy per se 
(although the results for any given item at a particular time period 
for all respondents, in all probability, adequately factually repre- 
sents the existing state), but rather with how students initially per- 
ceived things, and then, how these perceptions changed in accor- 
dance with continuing experiences. Take for example the idea of 
student discussion in the classroom. If, considering two different 
groups of students, one group of students initially participated in 
classes during which a high level of student discussion was ex- 
pected and the other group participated in classes in which it was 
a practice for the teacher to lecture and only respond to formally 
raised questions, then during the junior and senior year when the 
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two groups of students were participating in the same classes, it 
would be expected that the former group should perceive the level 
of discussion as lower than the latter group, irrespective of the ac- 
tual degree of discussion. 

In terms of General Attitudes toward Higher Education , the 
respondents were asked to rate as to their extent of agreement or 
disagreement a number of items concerning the general practices 
and processes of higher education. The items included such areas 
as student maturity, the rights of college officials to regulate stu- 
dent behavior, the role of college in an individual's life, how col- 
lege might be improved, who should be admitted to college, and 
general teaching practices. 

The students' Attitudes toward Black Colleges were based on 
the same responding procedure as the previous section. In 
general, the items were designed to tap the students' feelings 
about the adequacy of their experience as compared to students 
attending predominantly white institutions, the type of college — 
and its racial composition— that black students should attend, the 
way the college curriculum should be organized, who should 
teach and what should be taught in black colleges, and the role of 
the black college in the cause of black advancement. 

Included as a part of all ISE questionnaires are a series of 
items pertaining to Feelings of Control over Environment . In 
general, they attempt to get at the degree to which the respondent 
feels that things outside of his control influence what happens to 
him. Some of the items were part of the base-line Colman report 
(Equality of Educational Opportunity, 1966) such as ^^Good luck is 
more important than hard work for success." Several similar items 
were added to more specifically deal with success or accomplish- 
ment in school. To each of these items, the respondent was asked 
to indicate his agreement or disagreement on a five-point scale. 

The Actual and Desired Student^Role in College Policy sec- 
tion was composed of a series of parallel items in which the stu- 
dent was asked to indicate on a continuum moving from "control" 
to "little or no role" the degree to which he felt students should 
have a say and the degree to which, at his institution, they did have 
a say over the following areas: faculty appointment and promotion, 
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undergraduate admissions policy, course content, student dis- 
cipline, and bachelor's degree requirements. 

Given individual differences in background and personality — 
as related to degree of exposure, success and failure in various 
areas such as interpersonal interactions, classroom experiences, 
and specific social opportunity — students develop a variety of self 
perceptions. These Areas of Self Concept are particularly impor- 
tant agents in the formal, as well as continuing, educational pro- 
cess. They have implications to the degree to which an individual 
will expose himself to a given potential task, they have shown to be 
highly related'to actual performance, and given a prior knowledge 
of their relative strength or weakness they provide the basis for 
more rational curricular and instructional planning. For these 
items, the respondent was asked to rate himself (as compared to 
other peers) on a series of traits or abilities using a five-point con- 
tinuum moving from "much below average" to "much above 
average," Most of these items have been a part of ISE's continuing 
assessment of students. 

The respondents' Attitudes toward the Questionnaire were in- 
cluded to provide evidence concerning the degree to which the 
questionnaire was accurately completed and the degree to which 
the questionnaire adequately covered the important aspects of 
their college career. 

Subjects of the Study 

The Senior Questionnaire, 1971 was completed by 2,448 stu- 
dents representing three different entering groups on each of the 
thirteen participating college campuses. 

— The Thirteen-Co liege Curriculum Program students, 
numbering 327, who enrolled in college in Fall, 1967 and 
in 1971 were in their senior year. 

— The "1967" control students, numbering 312, who also 
enrolled in college in the Fall, 1967, and who were 
selected at that time as comparison students to be 
followed year by year. 
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— The "1971" control students (indicated as "other" in the 
tabular data presentations), numbering 1,809; these stu- 
dents were expected to graduate in June, 1971 and were 
selected for this study in order to increase the represen- 
tativeness of results and broaden the comparative base; 
no previous data had been gathered about these stu- 
dents. 

The "1971 " control students were included in order to provide 
a larger base upon which to ground the resulting statistics. In 
reality, these students more clearly represent the "average" stu- 
dent than do either the "1967" control students or the Thirteen- 
College Program students. The "average" student is less likely to 
be a senior four years after entering college (more than 35 percent 
of the "1971" control students entered college before 1967); the 
"average" student is more likely to have transfered from another 
college (slightly more than 20 percent of the "1971" control stu- 
dents began college at a different institution); while in all cases the 
senior approaching graduation is more likely to be female, the 
likelihood is less for the "average" student (about 60 percent of the 
"1971" control students and the Thirteen-College students). 
However, this last fact should not be construed as either a result of 
program experience or as a change in the proportional representa- 
tion according to sex. The results by sex appear simply to be due 
to the fact that the women students tend to finish sooner than men 
students (the same percentage of "1971" control students who en- 
tered college in 1967 were women as in the other groups, that is, 
about 70 percent). It is also important to note that the proportional 
representation of men to women in the "1971" control students is 
approximately the same proportion of men to women who entered 
college in 1967 in these thirteen colleges (about 60 percent female, 
40 percent male). 

Combined, the three groups of students represent about fifty 
percent of the total number of students approaching graduation on 
these campuses. However, in terms of the students who actually 
began college in 1967, the proportional representation across the 
groups is quite different. Only about one-third of the students who 
began college in 1967 as regular college students (similar for both 
the "1967" and the "1971" control students) were present as 



seniors approaching graduation in the Spring, 1971. By com- 
parison, slightly more than fifty percent of the Thirteen College 
Program students were present as seniors approaching gradua- 
tion. While the exact effect of this differential on the following data 
cannot be measured, it should be considered a potential factor in 
the case of observed differences. Indeed, it is a central hypothesis 
that a program designed to re-orient the classroom and the enter- 
ing college experience of students should be reflected in both at- 
titudes and differential attrition rates.* 

To summarize the above discussion, the three groups of stu- 
dents do differ on some important, overt dimensions: 

1) The Thirteen-College Curriculum Program students 
represent a greater proportion of the total number of stu- 
dents which entered college in 1967 as compared to both 
the "1967" and the "1971" control students; they have 
had a different initial exposure to college via their 
program participation; they include a higher proportion 
of women students than the "1971" control group; unlike 
the "1971" group, they all began college at the same in- 
stitution in which they are presently enrolled. 

2) The "1 967" control students are similar to the Thirteen- 
College group in terms of proportion of women students; 
they, too, all began their college at the same institution in 
which they were completing their degree and they all 
began in 1967; unlike the Thirteen-College group and 
similar to the "1971" control group, proportionately fewer 
of them were present in their senior year. 

3) The "1971" control students are most representative of 
the "average" black college graduate; they tend to take 



* Another ISE research report will deal primarily with the question of attri- 
tion and performance in black colleges based on a study of official stu- 
dent transcripts, and will serve to further explore the effectiveness of the 
Thirteen-College Curriculum Program in moving students on to gradua- 
tion. 
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longer to reach their senior year, especially in the case of 
men students^ they are more likely to have transferred 
from another institution, but the final proportional repre- 
sentation of men to women is similar to the yearly enter- 
ing college representations. 

The importance of these outward differences is related to the 
comparative strategy involved in ISE's longitudinal research 
design. As indicated, the data is to serve two primary purposes: 1) 
to increase the overall understanding and awareness of the black 
college student and provide baseline data for continuing study, 
and 2) to serve as a means for evaluating the effect of a major in- 
novation in the entering college experience for students in black 
colleges and provide the basis for more rational program develop- 
ment on the individual campuses. 

Therefore, the gi'oups together insure an adequate represen- 
tation of the characteristics of black college seniors approaching 
graduation. Comparison between the "1967" control students and 
the "1971" control students will provide an estimate as to the 
representativeness of the smaller "1967" group for the longitudinal 
comparisons with the Thirteen-College group. It is expected that in 
most respects the "1967" and the "1971" groups will be similar, 
with the possible exception of academic achievement and major 
field of study (based on the earlier completion of studies in the 
"1967" group). If this assumption holds true— as the following 
results do suggest — then comparison with the Thirteen-College 
students can be based upon the most accurate "regular" college 
group. In most cases, this will be the "1967" and the "1971" groups 
combined, but in areas where these two groups differ (such as 
achievement), the comparisons can be based on a more rigorous 
test using only the "1967" control sample. 

Representativeness of the Data 

No formal sampling procedures were used in selecting either 
the participating colleges or the senior students included in this 
study. Therefore, the degree to which these results are applicable 
to seniors approaching graduation across the range of predomi- 
nantly black colleges and universities can only be inferred from 
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the apparent characteristics of the colleges included in the study, 
or by independent comparison of student background data from 
this study with that of other nonparticipating institutions. Similarly, 
the degree to which the overall results or comparisons can be 
generalized to any given college in the study group can only be in- 
ferred from the proportion of students responding at the institution 
as well as by the degree to which the institution individually corres- 
ponds to the overall student background information. 

In considering the general representativeness of these institu- 
tions, some of the factors which would seem on the surface to be 
important are: 1) geographical location, 2) size of institution (total 
enrollment and size of the senior class), 3) type of institution 
(public or private), 4) highest degree offered and 5) length of ser- 
vice to the black community (that is, when founded). Table I shows 
the characteristics of the colleges included in this study. Based 
upon just the overt descriptions of the institutions, it is clear that 
they include a broad cross-section of black colleges and univer- 
sities. The institutions are located in 11 different states; the only 
southern states not represented are Arkansas, Kentucky, and West 
Virginia. The schools are almost equally split between public (7) 
and private (6) institutions. Seven offer only a bachelor's degree 
and six offer degrees through the master's. The range in total 
enrollment moves from about 600 students to almost 10,000 stu- 
dents with an average enrollment somewhere between 3,000 and 
4,000 students. All but one of the institutions are more than fifty 
years old. 

In terms of student representativeness. Table I also shows the 
total number of seniors at each institution who began college in 
1967 and who are included in this study. It is apparent that the 
representation of seniors in this study is quite adequate for eight of 
the institutions (65 percent or more included), and only one institu- 
tion is extremely low in representation. Those institutions which 
are less well represented are, for the most part, larger schools and 



The data included in this study has been separated into comparable 
results for each participating institution. The analysis of between college 
differences will be the basis for a future ISE research report. 
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more urban in their setting. Both of'these factors have a history of 
delimiting direct student-data-gathering efforts. However, com- 
parison of the background and socio-economic data in this study 
to the original norming data gathered on these students during the 
fall of 1967 (Parameter, 1970) indicates that there are no severe 
differences between the two groups. This in combination with the 
large sample size included in this study, would suggest that the 
data have substantial applicability to the individual colleges in the 
study group. 

Presentation of the Data 

In the pages that follow, each of the thematic sections of the 
questionnaire will be summarized in terms of the actual results. 
These summaries will cite and discuss those elements of the data 
which, on the surface, seem to be the most important and illustra- 
tive. In order to add a degree of cohesiveness to the enormous 
amount of data, interpretation will be built into the summary of 
results for each section. 

In presenting the data, each section begins with results per- 
taining to the general characteristics of all of the students, 
differentiated by sex where appropriate. This general discussion 
then is immediately followed by a second discussion concerning 
the comparative differences between the three program groups — 
the "1971" control group, the '*1967" control group, and the Thir- 
teen-College Curriculum Program (TCCP) group. The discussion 
and interpretation of results for both the general characteristics 
and the comparative differences will be supported by graphic 
representations of the results by total respondents and by sub- 
groups. In some instances, reference will be made to other data, 
resulting from the study, which was not included in this report in 
either graphic or tabular form due to space constraints. 

While the purpose of this report was not to deal directly with 
questions of a longitudinal nature, some of the sections of the 
questionnaire asked the student to take a retrospective 
longitudinal look at his or her college career. Other questionnaire 
items are identical tc those asked of the Thirteen-College and the 
*'1967" control groups on several occasions beginning in the fall of 
1967. Preliminary analysis of these continuing items using the en- 
tering Fall, 1967 data and the comparable Senior Questionnaire, 
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1971 data has been completed. Although the longitudinal con- 
siderations will be the subject of a future ISE report, some of these 
longitudinal findings add power to the interpretation of this study's 
data and will be cited where appropriate. 
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General and Background Information 



Overall Characteristics . For most college students, gradua- 
tion from college is an important step in achieving a higher status 
in society. For the young Black graduating from the predominantly 
black college, obtaining his diploma will not result in as many 
doors being opened to him as to his white counterpart, but as com- 
pared to his parents, the distance he has traveled is great. As might 
well be expected, the backgrounds of these students are varied, 
but the predominant pattern is primarily composed of past poverty 
and segregation. The following list suggests the most salient 
characteristics of the students viewed as a whole. 

— The majority of students (about two-thirds) are of normal 
college-graduation age — 20 or 22 years old — but a nota- 
ble number of students are 25 or more years old (this may 
in part be due to returning veterans). 

— Slightly more than twenty percent of the students are 
married and half of this number are supporting a family. 

— The place of their birth and the source of their previous 
education is ovenwhelmingly the traditional South and for 
the most part they attended college in their home state 
(more than 90 percent of the students were born and 
raised in Alabama,' Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, or Texas) 

— They are more urban than rural in their background; bet- 
ter than fifty percent of the students come from towns 
over 50,000 in population, but less than ten percent come 
from suburbs. 

— The public school system they attended was overtly or 
covertly segregated (86 percent attended all-black high 
schools) which in many cases meant that it was small (38 
percent from graduating classes of less than 100). 
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— Their parents varied in level of educational accomplish- 
ment; about eight percent had graduated from college, 
but the majority of parents had not completed high 
school and more than a third of the mothers and 20 per- 
cent of the fathers had no more than a grade school 
education. 

— The median family income was between $4,500 and 
$5,500 for the previous year, just about one-half that of 
the average college student family income. 

— The parent's occupations reflect the cause of this lower 
income level; more than fifty percent of the fathers, if 
employed, held, at best, semi-skilled jobs while less than 
eight percent were employed at any professional level; 
the mothers were less likely to be employed (42 percent 
unemployed), but of those that were, 20 percent worked 
as domestics and about 14 percent worked in educa- 
tional fields. 

Out of these facts a fairly clear pattern seems to emerge. Due 
both to poverty and disadvantaged educational background, the 
students continue their education near home at the one type of in- 
stitution the black college— which offered a recourse to them. 

Given the background characteristics of this group of students, it 
is to their credit that they moved to graduation, but it is also not 
surprising to find that the.final numbers at that point were only 
about one-third of the original entrants. 

In moving toward the goal of college education, one important 
question is to what degree special program help or involvement 
supported these students' educational efforts either prior to col- 
lege entrance or during college. Obviously out of this sample, a 
fairly large proportion (15 percent) had participated in the Thir- 
teen-College Curriculum Program, and the results of this participa- 
tion are clearly shown by the higher continuance rate. But what of 
other programs related to youth of disadvantaged backgrounds? 

— Including the Thirteen-College Program, 55 percent of 
the students indicated that they had participated in some 
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program and about ten percent of the students had par- 
ticipated in more than one program. 



— Of the programs identified for the students, the greatest 
number of the students indicated that they had partici- 
pated in the Neighborhood Yough-Corps (11.9 percent), 
followed by Upward Bound (4.6 percent) 

— More than one percent of the students had participated in 
one of the following programs: Health Careers, Student 
Exchange, Intensive Summer Studies Program, and Man- 
power Development. 

Given the relatively large participation in such programs, it 
seems clear that efforts— largely of federal origin— are supportive 
of the attempts of young Blacks to continue .their Education. While 
not all of the programs were specifically directed toward educa- 
tional ends, they all included some educational or enrichment 
components. With no further evaluation of these programs, it does 
seem that they helped to improve existing conditions. 

Comparative Results . Two comparative differences between 
the three groups seems of particular importance and central to 
other data included in this section. First, as compared to both of 
the control groups, the TCCP students come from decidedly more 
disadvantaged backgrounds. Second, as compared to the TCCP 
students and the "1967" control students, the "1971" control stu- 
dents take longer to graduate from college, and thus, tend to be 
older and are more likely to be married. A third obvious difference 
is the level of special pre-college or college program participation, 
but these differences are spurious in the sense that by definition 
TCCP students all participated in a special program, while the 
other groups similarly included about fifty percent of the students 
who had participated in special programs. 

Figure II shows the percent of students by the different groups 
at the various family income ranges. This graphic interpretation 
clearly demonstrates the higher level of poverty and lower mean 
family income of the TCCP students. While the two control groups 
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are fairly evenly distributed between $2000 and $10,000 family in- 
come, the TCCP students include more than one-third who came 
from families with less than $3000 per year income and more than 
two-thirds who came from families with income less than $5000 per 
year. This dissimilarity between the TCCP students and the other 
two groups (who are generally homogeneous in family back- 
ground) is apparent in several obvious corollaries. Their fathers 
have less education; both their mothers and fathers reflect poorer 
employment status; and a much larger percentage of TCCP stu- 
dents come from families in which there was a mother only. The im- 
portance of these differences is only to accentuate the point that 
poverty is not an a priori barrier to progressing educationally if 
educational institutions: 1) provide the opportunity of entrance, 
2) focus educational programs on student strengths rather than 
penalizing students for their entering weakness, and 3) support 
low income students with work-free financial aid during the first 
two years of college. 

One other difference should be touched upon. In the area of 
special program participation, the TCCP students include a large 
number of students who had participated in the Upward Bound 
programs (18.3 percent as compared to only about two percent for 
the control groups). This difference is important in two ways. First 
it reflects an initial commitment of the TCCP program to concen- 
trate on enrolling low income "disadvantaged" students and pro- 
viding these students with an educational program which would 
enhance their continuation in college. Secondly, it could be 
argued that these larger numbers of remaining Upward Bound stu- 
dents may be reflected in other comparative results such as 
achievement and attitude. The designers of the TCCP program 
hope that this is true, especially because it would mean that they 
have been at least partially successful in constructing an educa- 
tional career ladder conducive to continuance. Such a ladder is 
not as readily present in the regular college programs. 

College Background and Future Plans 

Overall Characteristics . Given the socio-economic back- 
ground of these students, it is not surprising to find that while they 
have survived to complete or nearly complete their undergraduate 
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education, it takes a large proportion of them longer to graduate 
than the institutionally-prescribed four years. Irrespective of the 
delay, most of these students aspire to further education and 
degrees. But whether these aspirations for many of the students 
form real expectations and become reality remains to be seen. In 
many ways — with the exception of number of opportunities and ex- 
tent of financial resources— this situation appears to hold true for 
most college graduates. 

Part of the aspiration to go to graduate school for most stu- 
dents is composed of the recognition that they have survived one 
step and that continuation and more degrees means even greater 
status and reward. Against this desire are weighed the knOwn 
costs paid in attending college to achieve the bachelor's degree 
which for most students is measured in more than just financial 
terms. Beyond the struggle for financial survival and its concomi- 
tant drain on human resources are the prices exacted in tedium 
and regimentation found in many college programs. In addition, 
historically, the opportunities for further education for black stu- 
dents have been limited by a pattern of racial exclusion— the result 
of which contributes to an underlying attitude of self-defeat. 
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Therefore, it does not seem unreasonable to suspect that conti- 
nuance for many students will be based upon either the 
necessities of job continuation (such as in teaching) or a set of uni- 
que, positive circumstances in the undergraduate program which 
would make the struggle for continued education a rewarding 
possibility. 

All but 20 percent of the students indicated that they would 
pursue at least one degree beyond the bachelor's. Figure III shows 
the distribution of students by group according to the highest 
academic degree expected. About fifty percent of the students in- 
dicated they would attempt a master's degree and 15 percent indi- 
cated they would try for a Ph.D. or equivalent degree. In addition. 
11 percent indicated a specialist's degree between the master's 
and doctoral level. Two percent of the students indicated a medi- 
cal degree and three percent marked a law degree. 

Compared against these aspirations, however, only 20 per- 
cent of the students indicated immediate attendance in graduate 
school the next fall, and thi? estimate of attendance is supported 
by the number of students actually in the process of making ap- 
plication at the time the questionnaire was administered (68 per- 
cent of the students indicating a higher degree had made no ap- 
plication and only 17 percent indicated that they had been ac- 
cepted at one or more graduate institutions). By comparison, the 
largest majority of students indicated that they would either ''get a 
job" (26 percent) or ''enter a profession" (38 percent, mostly in 
teaching). 

The data pertaining to immediate future plans cited above 
seems to be in agreement with the students' major fields of study. 
As those results imply, there is a large move to enter into employ- 
ment. As seen in Figure IV, classification by major shows the 
largest student percentage in education (26 percent, mostly ele- 
mentary) followed by business — persuasive fields (21 percent). Of 
the more traditional college major fields, social science and 
religion were most frequently indicated (20 percent), then science 
(12 percent), followed by arts and humanities (10 percent). All other 
fields combined included less than 10 percent of the students. 

In general, this distribution of major field follows historical 
precedent in black higher education, but also suggests trends for 
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the present and future. Traditionally, the black colleges have pro- 
duced mainly majors in education and in religion— primarily 
because these were fields left to Blacks as part of segregation. 
Most fields were almost exclusively filled by the white majority. 
Even with coming integration there is a large, although declining, 
demand for black teachers and ministers in the South, and this de- 
mand is largely met by the predominantly black colleges. On the 
other hand, federal and judicial pressure in combination with in- 
creasing black aspirations have led to a larger opportunity in other 
fields, especially business. Employers from nationaf and regional 
firms are attempting to increase the number of Blacks in profes- 
sional and managerial positions, partially due to the pressure of 
equal employment opportunity clauses, partially due to increased 
awareness of black economic potential and buying power, and 
partially due to the recognition of black business talent emerging 
from these colleges. These forces are apparent in the number of 
students selecting business majors. 

But of special interest are the rather large proportions of stu- 
dents emerging from social sciences, science, and arts and 
humanities majors. Part of the social science percentage is the tra- 
ditional religion interest, but part of it must be due to the increasing 
vocal and intellectual black concern with social problems and 
social organization which is clearly apparent in a latter section of 
this report. The increase in science majors reflects both the in- 
creased demand for scientific talent and the ability of the colleges 
to produce the level of training necessary for graduates to enter 
scientific and business fields, or to be accepted to graduate school 
in this academic field; potentially, the increased opportunity in 
medical fields will enlarge this choice even more. The relatively 
large number of students majoring in arts and humanities is par- 
tially due to opportunities to teach in these-vareas in secondary 
school (also true for the previously-mentioned area), but it also 
suggests that the colleges are increasing their educational oppor- 
tunities in these areas to complement the growing recognition of 
black writing, music, and art. It is in these latter three areas of stu- 
dent majors that the contribution to culture and intellect should ap- 
pear in the future, and the increase represents a major trend in the 
liberalizing of the colleges' curricula. 
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Table II shows the comparative percentages by major fields 
for siudents graduating from all colleges and universities na- 
tionally and from the 13 black institutions included in this study. 
While the black colleges show higher percentages of students in 
fields traditionally considered as their primary curricula (par- 
ticularly education), it is also clear that these differences are not 
large. In fact, the overall comparative balance between major 
fields for both groups is quite similar. These percentage com- 
parisons support the conclusion that black colleges are broaden- 
ing their curriculum and improving the access of black students 
into fields from which they were formerly excluded either by lack of 
educational opportunity or by explicit segregation. 

TABLE II 

Major Fields of Students Graduating from College Nationally 
Compared to Students Graduating from 13 'Predominantly Black 
Colleges (in percentages) 





Colleges^ 


Black2 


Major Field 


Nationally 


Colleges 


Education Fields 


21 


26 


Social Science Fields 


23 


20 


Business Fields 


13 


22 


Science and Math Fields 


12 


12 


Agricultural Fields 


1 


1 


Health Fields 


3 


1 


Arts and Humanities Fields 


15 


10 


Engineering Fields 


6 


2 


All Other Fields 


6 


6 



•Oased upon 798 070 students graduannq between July 1%^ and June iq70«Snurf:e Earned Degrees Conferred 1' 
National Center >or Educational Statistics U S O E 1970) 

Based upon 2294 graduating seniors from t3 representative black colleges m iq71 
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Comparative Results. There is a significant difference bet- 
ween the three groups of students in terms of their aspirations 
toward graduate degrees. In examining the percentages (see 
Figure III) it can be seen that there is little difference between the 
two control groups, and they generally reflect the overall results. 
However, there are some important differences exhibited by the 
TCCP group. Not only are their aspirations higher in general, they 
show important trends toward law and medicine. In addition, the 
TCCP group shows significantly more follow-through in pursuing 
these aspirations. Thirty percent of the TCCP students indicate 
graduate school immediately following graduation (as compared 
to only 20 percent of the control groups), and almost one-half of 
those TCCP students who aspire to a graduate degree arc actively 
pursuing admission as compared to only 30 percent of tne control 
groups. 

There are also notable, significant differences in the resulting 
student majors by group. Only 13 percent of the TCCP students 
selected majors in education as compared to 17 percent for the 
"1967" control group and 29 percent for the "1971" control group. 
This pattern is almost the reverse for the social science major. 
Both the TCCP and the "1967" controls were higher in science ma- 
jors (14 percent) as compared to the "1971" controls (10 percent). 
The TCCP group was also higher in arts and humanities majors (14 
percent) as compared to both of the control groups (about nine 
oercent). 

These results help demonstrate some of the differences bet- 
ween the TCCP program and the regular programs. The TCCP stu- 
dents are more deeply immersed in the liberal arts from a participa- 
tive as well as a course standpoint than are students in the regular 
programs. They are not pushed so rapidly into making major field 
choices, and so have time to explore, as well as concentrate study 
in broader areas of concern. Their higher aspirations and greater 
follow-through with regard to graduate education may partially be 
a function of the positive reward inherent in the program's pursuit 
of expression, method, and ideas. As later results will demonstrate, 
the TCCP students were more deeply involved in the "doing" of 
their education, and more broadly exposed to all ^reas of intellec- 
tual activity. When all of this is added to the much higher continua- 
tion rates for TCCP students, it stands as a forceful argument for 
altering the context of education more toward the TCCP model. 
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College Grads 



Overall Characteristics . Innumerable predictive studies have 
demonstrated that college grades are "normalized" similarly for in- 
dividual institutions (that is, they show the same range, ce:itral ten- 
dency, and distributive characteristics), but differ between groups 
both within and.across institutions. These general tendencies hold 
for the seniors respor ding to this questionnaire, as examplified by 
the following observations. 

— The grade-point-averages in all cases range from a 
average to a straight "A" average (given minimum 
averages for graduation, this range would be expected). 

— On a cumulative basis (an average of all college grades), 
75 percents of the students fall between a "C-h" and a 
*'B" average. 

— In general, women achieve somewhat better grades than 
men students; this also corresponds to national tenden- 
cies and reflects probably more efficient study habits and 
somewhat easier fields of study (women load highly into 
education fields, men tend to load higher into math and 
science). 

By the time the students reach the senior year, the range of 
grade performance has already been notably truncated by the pro- 
cess of attrition. Nevertheless, as shown on Figure V, the students 
at this point do reflect a wide range of achievement in a very nor- 
mal distribution. Judging by other entering college characteristics, 
this distribution includes some students who are performing high- 
er than would be predicted. And similarly, some students have dis- 
continued their education, when based on past performance and 
ability they would have been expected to continue. Although not a 
new idea, it would seem that the challenge to higher education is 
one of constructing programs which allow all students to find the 
motivational keys to positive involvement in academic life while 
providing that all students pursue their educatio'^^ from points of 
strength and existing ability. 
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Comparative Results . Figure V shows the comparative 
achievement across the different groups on a cumulative basis. 
While the distributions for all of the groups appear similar, careful 
inspection of the graphed percentages reveals that there is a 
definite rank.order in achievement, with the TCCP group the high- 
est, followed by the "1967" control group, with the "1971" control 
group the lowest. All of the groups have approximately the same 
mode, but the TCCP group crosses from the inside to the outside 
of the curve at this point. 

Part of these results are attributable to grades received during 
the freshman and sophomore years. In comparing the groups on 
major field performance, the differences between the TCCP group 
and the "1967" control group disappear, but both of these groups 
achieve at a superior level to the "1971" control group. It could be 
argued that the better achievement in the TCCP group on a 
cumulative basis was a function of easier grading practices while 
they participated in the program. It is true that many less TCCP stu- 
dents were dropped from college due to low performance in the 
first two years, but as pointed out in other studies, this seems to be 
the result of better instruction, classroom interaction, and 
materials rather than differences in grading practices. In any event, 
these achievement results are positive from the TCCP program 
standpoint particularly because they represent adequate perfor- 
mance over a more heterogeneous population of students. The 
lack of difference in the major field grades is partially explained by 
competing with a reduced, more highly motivated group of stu- 
dents, and partially explained by the fact that TCCP students made 
a rather radical transition in moving from the program into the 
regular coliege experience. (This point is clearly demonstrated at a 
later point in this report dealing with continuing student percep- 
tions of their education.) 

In looking at the different group performance by sex, another 
potential program difference seems to lie at the highest levels of 
student achievement. In the TCCP group a notable number of men 
students perform at the top achievement levels as compared to the 
control groups while the same is not true among the women stu- 
dents. Although not clearly documented, it has been argued that 
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black women for historical reasons are more likely to assert them- 
selves in academic circumstances than men. Given these present 
findings, it may be possible that part of this imbalance was due to 
the conditions surrounding the learning experience rather than the 
academic aspects themselves. It is true that in the TCCP program 
all students are expected to voice their views and opinions and 
challenge and debate the ideas of others, leading to study and 
research as a process of resolution of difference. These are impor- 
tant activities for which the students are rewarded. Under these 
conditions, it may be that the historical tendencies are somewhat 
nullified to allow the emergence of each individual to more nearly 
approximate his or her capacity. Whether or not this program 
structure explains student achievement remains to be more for- 
mally tested, but it is tr.ue, and will be demonstrated that the TCCP 
students, and noticeably the male students, did show leadership 
and non-academic achievement beyond the levels of the control 
groups. 

Financing a College Education 

Overall Characteristics , There were several points which pro- 
vide the context for a discussion of financing the cost of an educa- 
tion in a predominantly black college. First, as has already been 
made apparent, the students largely come from poor families. In 
order to attend college at all, many of them have only the option of 
attending a college within commuting distance from home or 
where the combined cost of fees for tuition, room and board is low. 
Second, because of the historical as well as present purpose of 
these colleges to provide a continuing educational alternative for 
black students, the cost to the student for his education must be 
kept low and the colleges must commit a large portion of their 
general fund to financial aid. Third, the colleges do not have the 
usual resources of most colleges; they have been, if public, less 
well funded by the states, or if private, by nature of the community 
they serve have much smaller endowments. Fourth, as with all in- 
stitutions, they are presently caught in a wage-price spiral, with lit- 
tle hope of increasing revenues. 

The result of this context is a vicious circle encompassing 
both student and institution. Because most sources of financial aid 
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funds are federal (NDSL, Economic Opportunity Grants, etc.), the 
colleges must tie up operating funds in matching commitments 
while at the same time trying to provide education for more stu- 
dents due to increased financial aid. This means an increase in the 
teacher-student ratio and/or a decrease in other academic-related 
services. The students, who are the least able to pay for their 
education and in the greatest need for compensatory time and in- 
struction, are faced with less academic help from the institutional 
standpoint and less time to study due to the need to work to sup- 
port the remainder of the cost of their college education. This is 
compounded by the fact that obtaining jobs off-campus is ex- 
tremely difficult; the neighborhoods are poor, and outside the 
neighborhoods discrimination is still an obvious reality, ISE's ex- 
perience working in and with these colleges suggests that a large 
proportion of the "dropouts" can be explained in terms of financial 
causes. 

Thus, for those students who survived to the senior year, an at 
least partially successful resolution of the financial crisis must be 
part of their background. More than 60 percent of the students 
worked to support themselves the summer before the senior year. 
More than 36 percent of the students worked during the freshman 
year and this number steadily increased to about two-thirds work- 
ing in the senior year. It should be noted that the work figures are 
delimited by the number of available jobs (mostly on campus), and 
these jobs are usually preferentially given to proven upper-class 
students who need them to finish. In the case of those students 
who worked during the college year, the largest number worked 
about fifteen hours per week (not surprisingly because that it the 
limit provided for by the Federal Work-Study Program which is also 
based on the college matching principle), but many students 
ranged higher up to as many as forty hour work weeks. The 
amount of hours a student worked also increased between the 
freshman and senior years. 

Figure VI shows the percentage of students by group accord- 
ing to the amount they borrowed from the National Defense Stu- 
dent Loan and other college loan funds. Slightly less than fifty per- 
cent of the students borrowed some money for the support of their 
education from these sources, and some students borrowed more 
than $3000. These figures would be higher except for the lower 
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costs charged by the college in tuition, room, and board. Other 
data not presented herein showed that twenty-five percent of the 
students also borrowed funds from banks in support of their 
education and ten percent indicated loans from other sources. 

Completing the financial package, students received money 
from home, from scholarships, and from economic opportunity 
grants. Given the level of family incomes, it seems surprising that 
about 70 percent of the students received more thaii 50 percent of 
their funds for college from home during their freshman year. 
While this support decreased both in the number of students 
receiving support and the amount of support supplied, more than 
50 percent of the students were still receiving. about 50 percent of 
their support from home in their senior year. Slightly more than 
one-fifth of the students received about 50 percent of their college 
support funds from scholarships and this figure remained relatively 
constant throughout college (most scholarships are renewable on 
the basis of certain performance levels). Slightly more than 10 per- 
cent of the student received about 40 percent of their college sup- 
port through Economic Opportunity Grants and these figures also 
remained relatively constant throughout their college career. 

The composite picture created by these financial arrange- 
ment is one of determination by the students and their families to 
continue and finish their undergraduate degrees. Of particular in- 
terest is the contribution of the family in support of the students' 
education. Given a median family income of less than $5000, it is 
hard to imagine the level of support in terms other than the con- 
cern of parents to see their children better themselves. It is also 
clear that without the level of existing federal support, many of 
these students would probably not have been able to complete 
their degrees. However, it does seem illogical that these federal 
funds came at a cost to the student's educational program 
because of the matching necessities. Furthermore, all of this must 
be weighed against the fact that less than two-thirds of the stu- 
dents reached the senior year, many because of financial 
pressures and inadequate resources. 

Comparative Results . From previously cited data, it is evident 
that the TCCP group came from poorer origins than did the other 
students, but due to a special arrangement with the Office of 
Economic Opportunity during the first two program year 
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(1967-1968) these students were almost totally supported by 
special funds (tuition, room, and board). In the first two years of 
college, the two control groups fit the above picture, but the TCCP 
students primarily had to work only in the summers to support their 
education. On the average, about one-half of the TCCP students 
received a little less than 20 percent of their funds from home over 
their entire college career, but in most other ways the financial aid 
patterns were similar to the control groups during the junior and 
senior years, the difference being made up by a slightly higher rate 
of borrowing money from campus sources. 

Part of the success of the TCCP in keeping these students in 
college must be credited to the initial financial aid support. How 
much credit this support deserves in relation to the instruction and 
materials can only be guessed at, but the reality of the problem of 
continuing student in college is largely faced in the freshman and 
sophomore years. Continuing ISE data on student attrition indicate 
that the dropout rate for program students is higher for following 
groups, but not as high as the regular college students. Given the 
nature of existing data, it appears that both a different instructional 
program and increased financial aid are necessary to keep the stu- 
dents in school. This means both an increased level of student fi- 
nancial support and college program support. One potential solu- 
tion that works both ways is the removal of the matching stipula- 
tions on student aid funds. 

Non-A cadem ic A clue vem et i (s 

Overall Characteristics. By its heading, this section of the 
questionnaire appears to assess more than was actually the case. 
The students were not asked to describe open-endedly what their 
activities and achievements were in college, but rather to respond 
affirmatively to those preselected activities and achievements out 
of a list of 40 possibilities which pertained to them. The list in- 
cluded nine different areas of involvement: 1) student and college 
governance and leadership, 2) art, 3) community involvement and 
service, 4) writing and student publications, 5) drama and foren- 
sics, 6) music and dance, 7) science, 8) academic honors and 
recognition, and 9) athletics. There were not the same number of 
possibilities in each area, but each area moved from activities and 
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achievements in which greater numbers potentially could have 
participated to highly select or specialized possibilities. The 
results derived from the students responses, given the above con- 
ditions, serve to provide insight into two different questions: 1) 
what was the general level of involvement of the students in 
selected non-academic achievement areas, and 2) in what areas of 
non-academic achievement was there the greatest involvement, 
and conversely, the least involvement? 

Based upon the students' responses, two areas of involve- 
ment clearly showed the greatest degree of student participation- 
student and college governance and leadership, and community 
service and involvement. More than 25 percent of the students had 
served on a student committee and/or actively campaigned to 
elect another student to school office, and nearly 20 percent of the 
students held school offices and/or received an award for leader- 
ship. The single highest level of activity was in community service 
in which almost one-third of the students tutored other students 
(non-paid) and more than 25 percent of the students participated in 
a community group. The amount of academic honors and recogni- 
tion of achievement was highly predictable on the basis of 
similarity in the manner by which colleges organize and manage 
these programs. Slightly less than 20 percent of the students par- 
ticipated in an honors or advanced study program, about 10 per- 
cent of the student were elected to an academic honor group or 
received special academic recognition, and less than 10 percent of 
the students were chosen for the collegiate "Who's Who". Much 
more highly selective was participation or recognition in the 
special interest areas of art, music, writing, drama, science, and 
athletics. With the exception of athletics which was limited to var- 
sity participation and, not surprisingly, low in res.pondents, these 
areas included approximately 10 percent of the students at the 
.broadest participatory level and little more than one percent at the 
most select levels. Of course, what was not determined by the stu- 
dents' responses was the degree or depth of participation in these 
areas, and in many cases, given their specialized nature, this was 
probably heavy. Figure VII shows the percent of students by total 
and by group who participated or achieved in selected possibilities 
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across all of the areas except athletics. The graphed results ex- 
emplify the above generalization. 

The amount of individual participation or achievement across 
all of the 40 possibilities is shown by percentage according to 
groups in Figure VIII. While only 14 percent of the students in- 
cluded no responses to the list of possibilities, the great majority of 
students were limited in their degree of participation or recogni- 
tion. Almost 45 percent of the students responded to three or less 
items and an additional 22 percent responded to six or less items. 
Given the skewness of the distribution, however, it is clear that 
some students were very highly involved across a variety of areas. 
Again, it should be mentioned that the responses provided no in- 
dication of the level or amount of involvement. 

These overall results appear to conform to at least two other 
areas of questionnaire data. The students' major areas of study in- 
dicated relatively less academic involvement in science and arts 
and humanities, and relatively greater academic involvement in 
social science and education. This would seem to bear out the 
level of participation and recognition in such areas as art, drama, 
science, and music. In the area of writing, it does not seem too un- 
fair to suggest that desire to engage in this area is largely under- 
mined by freshman courses in expository writing with their over- 
abundant concern for standard form and grammar. The second 
area of correspondence is the relative amount of time beyond 
class attendance, studies, and financial survival which a student 
has available to engage in non-academic achievement areas. 
Given the work load many of the students have to carry, in com- 
bination with the low continuation rate over four years, the level of 
involvement is perhaps higher than one might expect. 

Comparative Results. Table VIII clearly establishes that 
TCCP students were more heavily involved in non-academic areas. 
Part of this may be explained by the financial support provided in 
the first two years, but other data indicates that this involvement 
continued throughout their college careers. By examining Figure 
VII, it is clear that the higher. level of participation was located in 
the areas of student and college governance and leadership, com- 
munity service and involvement, writing, drama, and academic 
honors participation and recognition. These out-of-class areas of 
involvement are closely related to some of the in-class experiences 
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the students had while participating in the TCCP program during 
the freshman and sophomore years. Writing in program classes 
was not pursued, per se, from an expository standpoint, but rather 
as a part of broader ideas and expression. And in the same sense, 
drama (in the form of chamber theater) was introduced in the 
program classes as a means of expression encompassing a num- 
ber of important mediums. Community activity and service was en- 
couraged as both a means for testing ideas, and building bridges 
between experience and intellectual play (a part of the idea of 
''relevance"). It is difficult to judge the degree to which the 
classroom model had an effect on the student involvement in col- 
lege governance and leadership, but it is at least theoretically con- 
sistent that taking greater responsibility for the activity and con- 
duct of the classroom in combination with the expectation of ver- 
balizing and debating ideas in the classroom should transfer to 
some level of this activity outside of the classroom. 

Satisfaction with College 

Overall Results . This section of the questionnaire simply 
dealt with the students' summary views about their college ex- 
perience. Did they enjoy attending the college? If they had the 
choice, would they attend the same college again? To what degree 
did they feel the college helped them toward important personal 
goals? More than 60 percent of the students felt that college had 
helped a great deal in achieving important personal goals, and all 
but six percent of the remaining students felt it helped somewhat. 
Enjoyment of college was less clearly positive, but 48 percent of 
the students indicated a great deal and 46 percent indicated some- 
what. The greatest level of ambivalence was related to their atten- 
dance at their college if they had the choice to make over again. 
Only 23 percent were definite about making the same choice 
again, but an additional 45 percent indicated they probably would 
make the same choice. On the negative side, 22 percent said they 
would probably not attend the same college again and 10 percent 
indicated they would definitely not attend the same college again. 

In some ways, these results are related to who the students 
are and where they come from. Obviously for a large number of the 
students, improving their relative status is very important, and any 



college degree is a step in the right direction. It also seems ob- 
vious that the enjoyment factor is somewhat bounded by the per- 
sonal sacrifice that surrounded many of the students continued at- 
tendance in college. Without attacking the "puritan ethic", a day 
filled only with study and work is limited in its enjoyment. The 
question of what college the students would attend if they had the 
choice again is difficult to interpret. Student attitudes about the 
structure of the college, which will be discussed in a later section, 
suggest that a number of students found the experience rigid. 
Some students were concerned about the direction and/or the 
quality of the curriculum, and other students were politically an- 
tagonistic toward the colleges. But on the whole, most students 
were at least somewhat positive generally, and in attitudinal areas. 

Comparative Results . The responses to these questions were 
essentially the same across all the sub-groups, and although there 
were some comparative differences between the responses ac- 
cording to sex of the respondent, these differences were not pro- 
nounced and were unrelated to group. 

Attitudes toward (he Freshman Year 

Overall Characteristics. Given the fact that these students 
survived to the point of almost completing their undergraduate 
career, it might be expected that they would in varying degrees be 
positive about various aspects of that experience. Most students 
felt that their freshman year: provided an exciting view of teaching 
and learning (75 percent); confirmed that they could figure things 
out for thtJinselves (90 percent) and do college-level work (84 per- 
cent); showed them the value of student questions (79 percent); 
and provided the basic study skills needed to continue (72 per- 
cent). At the same time, it seems an anomaly that almost two-thirds 
of the students felt the freshman year was rigid and impersonal and 
less than 25 percent would have had the rest of their college ex- 
perience like that of their freshman year. 



These results seem to suggest that the students, approaching 
graduation as they were, reflected backwards in a generally posi- 
tive way about themselves in relation to the experiences. But when 
confronted with non-personal characteristics of that experience 
(e.g. rigid and impersonal) or their w'llingness to have the ex- 
perience repeated (rest of college like freshman year), they exhibit 
reservations which may be more closely in line with the actual 
nature of the experience. In general, the initial experience of 
beginning college usually seems to be difficult for students. Part of 
this difficulty must be simply the newness itself, and part certainly 
must be in the increased difficulty of the work required. On the 
other hand, the freshman experience in college is usually related 
to a number of other characteristics, which provide limited oppor- 
tunity for the student to explore and to be rewarded for his efforts 
and ideas in relation to who he is and where he comes from. The 
pressure of competitive performance with his peers, of a singular, 
teacher-directed, didactic learning experience, and of a rather ar- 
bitrary set of requirements without regard to him personally must 
create a certain sense of punitiveness, the value of which lies 
mainly in creating a desire to avoid its repetition. Some students, 
such as these respondents, survive and continue; other students 
become disaffected and drop out; still other students find there is 
not enough reward to support their continued financial struggle. 
On the average, 25 percent or more of the students have made the 
decision to withdraw (or have been pushed to this decision) by the 
start of the second year of college. 

Comparative Results . From ISEs standpoint, an absolutely 
critical question was wnether a more positive, student-oriented 
program in the freshman year (and continuing partially throughout 
the sophomore year) would affect both the level of student with- 
drawal and the students' relative feelings about the quality and 
desirability of the experience. The strategy was to create a less 
static, mpre participative program for that initial experience. Based 
upon'the accomplishment of that strategy, the results should 
demonstrate incremental differences in how the students per- 
ceived the experience and the degree to which they saw it as a 
model for the continuing college experience. While it is now clear 
that the attrition rate was decreased, what additional evidence do 
these results provide about the program itself? 
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In general, the data support the idea that TCCP students did 
have a different, more positive freshman year. Figure IX shows the 
percentage of students by group at the various response levels 
concerning the freshman year as "rigid and impersonal; get it or 
else". While both control groups were similar, the TCCP students 
were decidedly less in agreement than the other students. Other 
results indicate that the TCCP students did have a substantially 
different, more participative experience, but the fact that almost, 
half the TCCP students felt there was some truth to the statement 
demonstrates that the program, at that time, still had a long 
developmental period ahead. 

Considerably fewer TCCP students than control students 
agreed that the freshman year taught them college was hard (49 
percent as compared with 58 percent), and their concern was with 
surviving a boring year (27 p^/cent as compared to 40 percent), or 
that the experience almost destroyed their academic self-confi- 
dence (17 percent as compared to 29 percent). The TCCP students 
were more positive about generally positive areas; more TCCP stu- 
dents than control students on a percentage basis agreed that in 
the freshman year they found that they could do college-level work 
(19 percent as compared to 83 percent) and saw the value of stu- 
dent questions (90 percent as compared to 79 percent). One 
reason for this difference in the value of student question may have 
been the degree to which student questions were expected and 
encouraged in the classroom. Figure X shows, the students' 
responses by groups to the statement, "Courses fell short of 
achieving the objectives of encouraging students to pose own 
questions and develop own viewpoints." Only 25 percent of the 
TCCP students indicated any agreement with this statement as 
compared to 45 percent of the control groups. The graphic repre- 
sentation clearly emphasized the differences. 

Finally, it is clear that a much larger number of TCCP students 
than either of the control groups felt that their freshman year 
should have been a model for the rest of their college experience. 
More than 45 percent of the TCCP group to some degree agreed as 
compared to 21 percent of the control groups. While these results 
again emphasize that the program had a considerable distance to 
go to reach its objectives, they also emphasize that as compared to 
the regular college experiences a considerable distance had 
already been achieved. 
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Attitudes toward Counseling 



Overall Characteristics . Until recently a well-supported coun- 
seling program in many black colleges did not exist; there simply 
was not the money to support positions peripheral to the 
classrooms and management of the institutions. With the in- 
creased flow of federal funds into higher education, counseling 
and student personnel services have appeared on most cam- 
puses — but as functionally outside the academic area and usually 
more concerned with the management of problem students and 
administrative functions than with student personal and intellec- 
tual growth. More than 60 percent of the students had never met 
with a counselor in a personal growth-oriented small group set- 
ting. Less than 50 percent of the students had ever seen a coun- 
selor about personal problems, nearly the same percentage had 
never seen a counselor about financial, vocational, or academic 
concerns. Although nearly two-thirds of the students occasionally 
or frequently found a counselor helpful or felt that counselors were 
concerned with their problems, given the role of the counselor on 
the campus and the degree to which he actually provided support 
or service, these results appear more related to some precon- 
ceived idea about counseling than to the actual experience of 
counseling. 

Comparative Results . As part of the original plan, the TCCP 
program included counseling as a central, unifying function. In ob- 
serving the program in the early 'stages of its development it 
became obvious that it would take time to more closely integrate 
counseling into the overall academic strategy. But from the start, 
the program students looked to the counselor as a central, clearly 
identifiable part of the program staff, and the comparative student 
attitudes tend to support these observations. More that 56 percent 
of the TCCP students saw the counselor occasionally or frequently 
about personal problems, as compared to 38 percent of the "1967" 
control group and 47 percent of the *'1971" control group. The 
counselors in the program were urged to use the small groups set- 
ting with students and 52 percent of the TCCP students indicated 
that they had at least on occasion met with the counselor in that 
manner as compared to less than 36 percent of the students in the 
control groups. 
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While the program students did not use the counselor any 
more frequently than the control groups for academic or voca- 
tional purposes, they did more frequently use the counselor to help 
them with financial problems (69 percent as compared to less than 
50 percent). Given the increased use of the counselor and the con- 
comitant closer relationship with the counselor, it follows that 
more TCCP students found the counselor frequently helpful (26 
percent as compared to about 12 percent), and felt counselors 
were frequently concerned with their problems (30 percent as com- 
pared to 16 percent). This latter attitude is graphically shown in 
Figure XI. These results, similar to those of the previous section, 
suggest that the counseling component at that time was more 
useful to the TCCP students than the regular college component, 
but that the need for continued improvement of the role and in- 
volvement of the counselor was also clearly present. 
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Continuing Attitudes toward Instructional Experience 



Overall Characteristics . This section was composed of 59 
statements about classroom conditions and interactions, and 
about student and faculty academic behavior. The following state- 
ments are illustrative: 

— Faculty members experimented with .new methods of 
teaching. 

— Students spoke up in class. 

— Courses contributed significantly to how I think about 
things today. 

— Teachers related course materials and discussion to 
ar^as of student interest. 

— Teachers were available to students after class. 

— The primary form of classroom instruction was the lec- 
ture. 

— Faculty members kept their courses and materials cur- 
rent with their field. 

The senior respondents were asked to consider each of these 
statements as to their "truthfulness" (a four-point scale from 
generally true to generally false) in relation to their personal ex- 
periences during three periods of their college career — the fresh- 
man year, the sophomore year, and the combined junior-senior 
years. In many ways, the data derived from this section of the ques- 
tionnaire were considered to be the most important from the stand- 
point of comparing the different perceptions and attitudes of stu- 
dents over time based upon the type of program in which they par- 
ticipated during the first two years of college. Several critical hy- 
potheses were the basis for interpreting the results in this section: 
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1) the perception of their classroom and instruction ex- 
periences would be similar for both the control groups 
across the three time periods; 

2) the perceptions of all three groups of students would be 
similar during the junior-senior years as a result of their 
similar, combined program experience; 

3) the TCCP group would demonstrate large, significant 
differences in perceptions when compared to the two 
control groups for the freshman experiences alone, and 
the exhibited differences would correspond to the type of 
educational experience around which the TCCP was 
planned; 

4) as the TCCP group began to move out of the program ex- 
perience into the regular college experience in the 
sophomore year the initial differences between the 
groups would decrease. 



In effect, the hypotheses represented first, ISE's concern over 
whether the two control groups experiencing the same program 
perceived the program in a similar manner, even though there 
were some dissimilarities between the two groups in entering and 
background characteristics. This reflected a concern for the rela- 
tive reliability of the student perceptions, as a precursor to discus- 
sion of results on the basis of differing program experience. The 
second major concern, based upon some minimal assumptions of 
reliability of the data, was the comparative trends of the TCCP 
group over the three periods in comparison to the control groups. 
It was anticipated that the TCCP students would be much more 
positive about their experiences at first, and that this would sharply 
decrease over the last two periods. The control groups were ex- 
pected to be far less positive about their initial experience and in- 
crease slightly the degree of positiveness over the last two periods. 
The graphic result of these two different trends would represent a 
noticable interaction between type of program experience and 
chronological period of experience. 
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If these hypotheses were supported by the results, then there 
would be little basis for describing the results from an overall 
standpoint except, perhaps, in the junior-senior period when all 
students were combined in the same experience. For the most part 
the hypotheses were supported. The one exception, in fact, was 
even more supportive of the expected differences in the freshman 
experience. Instead of the TCCP students' perceptions being simi- 
lar to the control students' in the junior-senior period, in many in- 
stances they were significantly more negative toward the latter ex- 
periences than the control groups. This "cross-over" effect (the 
logical extension of the interaction) might have been expected on 
the basis of initial perceptions as pre-conditioners of later percep- 
tions. Thus, while the TCCP students experience essentially the 
same program as the control students in the junior-senior years, 
the fact of their having been exposed to a more participative, stu- 
dent-oriented, initial experience resulted in their interpretation of 
their later college experiences as less positive than that perceived 
by the control groups. Based upon these findings there are few 
grounds for providing an overall summary and so the discussion 
will move to a more detailed consideration of comparative 
differences. 

Comparative Results . In a recent ISE publication (Toward 
More Active Learning: A Retrospective Look at the Thirteen-Col- 
lege Curriculum Program as Compared to the Regular College Ex- 
perience, Turner, 1972) the results of this section are described 
and graphed in detail. The findings can be summarized briefly. 
Figures XII, XIII, XIV, and XV show the general pattern of the 
results for many of the statements, and correspond to the previous 
description of anticipated results. Each of the four selected state- 
ments associated with one of the figures represents a different type 
of concern, which as a package are symbolic of the major program 
thrusts. The comparative results for each statement represent both 
the differences between the groups and also the extent to which 
the TCCP program at that point in time had reached its projected 
goal. 

The statement represented in Figure XII is concerned with the 
degree to which faculty actually tried out different approaches and 
materials. This statement is representative of a number of state- 
ments in the section which get at typeof materials, types of instruc- 
tional approaches, and types of classroom management. The 
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Faculty members experi- 
mented with new methods of 
teaching 
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Figure XIII 

Teachers encouraged stu- 
dents to criticize course 
materials and teaching 
methods. 
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Students frequently con- 
tinued discussion with their 
.teachers outside of regular 
class periods. 
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Figure XV 

Courses contributed signifi- 
cantly to how I think about 
things today. 
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results demonstrated in Figure XII resemble those in other items of 
similar content. It is clear that the TCCP program was differently 
perceived by the students and that this perception probably pre- 
conditioned later perceptions of how a course should be taught. 
The results also indicate that almost two-thirds of the TCCP stu- 
dents perceived this important program component as having 
generally occurred. 

The statement in Figure XIII represents a class of statements-; 
concerning the interpersonal nature of academic activity such as 
the relative closeness of the teacher to the students and the 
teacher's personal concern in teaching for student learning. Again 
the pattern of results is similar, although not quite as striking. The 
TCCP students did experience in the program a broader academic 
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and closer interpersonal environment as compared to the regular 
college students. However, in the early stages of the program it is 
also clear that this qualitative area could be improved upon, as 
represented by only slightly more than one>half of the TCCP stu- 
dents indicating the statement to be generally true. 

Figure XIV is based upon a statement representative of a class 
of statements pertaining to the actual style of the teacher in the 
classroom. The results in this area are clear. The regular program 
was perceived as rigid and highly teacher-directed while the TCCP 
experience was much more readily perceived as interactive and 
student-oriented. However, in the initial implementation of the 
program, again the results indicate that the program could improve 
and that emphasis should be placed upon working with teachers in 
relation to their actual conduct of the classroom. 

The statement in Figure XV represents a class of statements 
concerning the impact of courses and instruction on the students' 
frame of reference. It incorporates such ideas as "relevance" and 
•'pertinence" in the selection and presentation of materials in col- 
lege. There is an important difference between how the TCCP stu- 
dents saw the contribution of courses in the program as compared 
to the regular college students, and the "cross-over" effect is very 
striking. On the other hand, the results also emphasize how far 
both colleges and programs such as the TCCP have yet to go in 
developing this concept programmatically for students. While it is 
to some degree correct that some of the courses will take on in- 
creasing significance to the students as they grow older, this same 
argument is equally true for courses which the student felt were 
"relevant" at the time they experienced them. A primary concern 
for college should be the increase in human understanding and 
the development of closer congruence between experience and 
the interpretation (or meaning) of that experience. More recent evi- 
dence about the experiences of later groups of students in the 
TCCP suggests that some headway is being made in this area, and 
that as teachers have continued to improve and develop new 
materials and to successfully implement them, the higher level of 
consistency which one would expect with use and practice has in- 
creased the number of positive student responses. 
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General Attitudes toward Higher Education 



Overall Characteristics. The students' responses from all 
three groups to the statements in this section indicated a fairly 
high level of dissatisfaction with the content, conduct, and struc- 
ture of their college experience, and their level of participation in 
that experience. These responses are somewhat atypical of what 
one might expect given both the students' southern background 
and their families' lower socio-economic status. Both of these 
characteristics usually result in quite conservative responses to 
the suggestion of educational changes or the suggestion of stu- 
dent dissatisfaction. Part of this tendency may be due to the in- 
creasing vocal criticism by young Blacks as a group of the social 
structures which surround them, and part may be attributable to 
the relatively rigid college environment they have experienced. In 
any event, it is clear from their responses that they would like to 
see some changes made in higher education. 

A large majority of the students agreed that they should be 
allowed to participate in more institutional and educational deci- 
sion (73 percent) and that undergraduates should have more 
responsibility for their education (84 percent). They felt they should 
be part of the evaluation process used in judging teachers for pro- 
motion (76 percent), that students should have more equality to 
teachers in determining course content (73 percent), and that 
teachers should re-examine their courses every year (96 percent). 
They felt very strongly that their education would be improved if: 
1) courses were more relevant (88 percent), 2) more attention were 
paid to students (81 percent), 3) credit for community service were 
provided (81 percent), and 4) the college was more deeply involved 
with the community around it (85 percent). On the other hand, the 
results were mixed about actual changes in the conduct of educa- 
tion. About 45 percent of the students felt college would be im- 
proved if all courses were elective, and about 60 percent of the stu- 
dent felt their education would be improved if grades were 
abolished. Slightly more than 60 percent of the students felt that 
the institution should be governed by students and faculty. 

A much smaller number of students (about one-third) felt that 
admission standards should be raised, and only about the same 
number disagreed that remedial work should be conducted in the 
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context of the regular classroom. More than 80 percent of the stu- 
dents felt that Blacks should control their own schools. In general, 
they felt the college did not have the right to control their lives off 
campus (75 percent), but 50 percent of the students felt the college 
had the right to clear student publications. However, the students 
felt more strongly about the right of the college to ban campus 
speakers (70 percent disagreed). Perhaps the most understanda- 
ble student attitude was that a college education mostly just im- 
proves one's income (69 percent), and while that should be a result 
of completing college, the results emphasize the need for the col- 
leges to engage in internal reform of their educational program. 

Comparative Results . Considering the extremity of the overall 
student response to many of the statements, there are not many 
significant differences between the three groups. The TCCP stu- 
dents appeared to be more liberal than the other students, but this 
was mostly in degree rather than in kind, TCCP students felt more 
strongly than the other groups that campus rules should not be 
allowed to extend to off-campus (86 percent as compared to 75 
percent). More TCCP students also disagreed that the college had 
the right to clear student publications (60 percent as compared to 
50 percent), or that colleges had the right to ban speakers on cam- 
pus (83 percent as compared to 70 percent). Less than 25 percent 
of the TCCP students felt that colleges were too lax in suppressing 
protests as compared to 37 percent of the regular college students. 
The TCCP students were less extreme in either their agreement or 
disagreement concerning "college as mostly improving one s in- 
come." Almost three-fourths of the TCCP students held reserva- 
tions about the statement (although leaning more toward agree- 
ment than disagreement) as compared to about 60 percent of the 
regular college students. This seems to reflect both their desire to 
improve their socio-economic position, but also their com- 
paratively more positive feelings about the intrinsic value of their 
education. 

Attitudes toward Black Collei^es 

Overall Characteristics . While the general goal of desegrega- 
tion remains an important part of the young black college student's 
belief system, in some qualitative ways the term has taken on new 
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meaning. In days past the idea of desegregation largely meant 
complete integration or becoming totally a part of white society 
with its implied equal treatment, justice, economic benefits, social 
organizations, and values. No longer is credence given to this 
broad an interpretation of the term. The students seem to be saying 
equal rights, equal opportunity, but not necessarily complete 
assimilation. And similar to their white counterparts in other in- 
stitutions, traditional values are coming more and more under 
close scrutiny. The black student graduating from college in 1971 
was not certain about the efficacy of the existing political struc- 
ture, or the war-making capacity of the United States, or even the 
relevance of older black institutions in the modern support of black 
advancement. They generally felt that the education, instruction, 
and curricula at their colleges was as good as that found in white 
institutions in the area; that much of their education should focus 
on the black African experience; and that they would prefer attend- 
ing institutions in which black students composed at least one-half 
or more of the enrollment. 

There are, of course, some anomalies in this attitudinal 
profile. Given the number of areas of potential conflict in their 
belief system, it would not be unreasonable to expect more actual 
conflicting beliefs than were present in the data. But then, these 
students have survived to achieve a status position far above the 
level of a majority of their peers, the result of which makes possible 
stronger integration of belief and greater self-justification of their 
own experience. This latter tendency is represented by three- 
fourths of the students agreeing, at least in part, that the quality of 
their education was as good as that found in white colleges in the 
area; 86 percent felt the teaching was as good; and 73 percent felt 
that the curricula was as good. However, fewer students (65 per- 
cent) were as sure that the education they received better fitted 
their needs than that which could be found in the area's white col- 
leges. 

In terms of the nature of their education, fewer students were 
willing to agree that black colleges should prepare students to live 
according to the values of a predominantly white society (52 per- 
cent), and a large majority of the students (82 percent) felt that col- 
lege should focus on the experiences of the African people, 
especially in the social sciences and humanities. There was less 
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clear feeling over the credibility of the white teacher in the black 
college for teaching social science and humanities. More than 45 
percent of the students felt white teachers should not be hired to 
teach in those areas, but conversely, more than 50 percent of the 
students disagreed with that statement as a policy for hiring 
teachers. There was little disagreement (less than 20 percent) that 
black colleges should prepare students for jobs so that they could 
work for change from within the American system, but only about 
55 percent of the students agreed that the colleges should teach 
support rather than subversion of the existing political structures. 

Like many college students throughout the country, the res- 
pondents to this questionnaire were doubtful about their fighting in 
a war to support the United States if they had free choice. And as 
other responses already cited suggest, they are leery of existing in- 
stitutions, both black and white. Only 50 percent of the students felt 
that their college was more interested in supporting community 
groups working for black advancement than in having the ap- 
proval of white people. Part of their attitudes reflect the strategy of 
debunking — common among other college students and 
particularly endemic to the times and circumstances — and part of 
their attitudes clearly include the anticipation of becoming a 
meaningful part of he larger society. 

In terms of the racial composition of the "ideal" educational 
institution, more than 96 percent of the graduating seniors felt that 
black students should attend colleges where no less than one-half 
the students were black. Many of the students (70 percent) indi- 
cated preference for some integration of the college setting, but as 
qualified above — 52 percent of the- students desired to attend an 
institution in which *'about half" of the students were black, 23 per- 
cent indicated "most," and 22 percent indicated *'just about all." 
They also preferred in the specified "ideal" college setting at least 
half to a majority representation of black teachers (61 percent in- 
dicating "about half," 19 percent indicating "most," and 14 percent 
indicating "just about all"). 

Comparative Results . There were few significant differences 
between the three students groups concerning these attitudes. 
The TCCP students disagreed more strongly than the .other stu^ 
dents w.th the statement that black colleges should prepare stu- 
dents to live according to the values of a predominantly white 
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society (38 percent of the TCCP group agreed with the statement 
as compared to about 50 percent of the control groups), but then 
this might have been expected considering the heavier input of 
black studies materials into the TCCP ciyriculum. Similarly, the 
TCCP group had a larger proportion of students opposed to teach- 
ing support of existing political structure (31 percent of the TCCP 
group agreed with the statement as compared to 40 percent of the 
regular colleges students). They also were proportionally less in 
agreement with fighting in a war if they were allowed a free choice, 
and disagreed proportionately more often that their colleges were 
supporting black advancement. At the same time, however, the 
TCCP students were more strongly supportive of the notion that 
black students should attend black colleges than were the control 
groups. About one-third of the TCCP students indicated this was 
preferable to integrated or white college settings (as compared to 
26 percent in the control groups). They also emphasized greater 
numbers of black students and teachers in describing their ideal 
college setting than did students in the control groups. 

Feelings of Control over Environment 

Overall Characteristics . A number of underlying components 
are in interaction in varying degrees across the items included in 
this section — the ethnic students bring with them to college includ- 
ing some degree of determination and some philosophy of work, 
the image the students have of themselves, the general psy- 
chological strength of the students, and certain expectations 
based upon past experience. In retrospect, the students were 
generally confident that they would graduate from college; 72 per- 
cent indicated that they were very certain they would graduate and 
24 percent of the students felt they had at least a 50-50 chance of 
graduating. Part of this confidence must have been based in part 
upon expecting hard work to pay off; 71 percent either disagreed 
or disagreed strongly that iuck was more important than hard work 
for success. They generally felt that despite any disadvantages 
they would get ahead; 69 percent of the students either disagreed 
or disagreed strongly with the idea that when they tried to get 
ahead, something or somebody would stop them. And most of the 
students indicated a general confidence in their ability to learn; 73 
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percent indicated disagreement or strong disagreement with the 
statement, "Sometimes I feel I just can't learn." 

On the other hand, certain vestiges of past experience led 
most of the students to agree that getting ahead is as much a mat- 
ter of who you know as what you know (79 percent either agreed or 
agreed strongly with that statement). Probably a combination of 
past experience and a certain remaining trace of insecurity under- 
lie the lower proportion of disagreement with the statment, 'M 
would do better in school if teachers did not go so fast." In this 
case only 46 percent of the students disagreed or disagreed 
strongly. But on the whole, the students were most positive about 
themselves and their ability to deal with the circumstances they 
would encounter. 

Comparative Results . All three of the students groups ex- 
hibited the same patterns of responses. For most of the items, the 
TCCP group was the most positive, followed by the *'1967" control 
group, and then the "1971" control group. Based upon other per- 
formance and achievement results, this order might have been ex- 
pected; but only on two items are the differences significant and 
notable. On the item pertaining to doing better if teachers went 
slower (see Figure XVI), 57 percent of the TCCP students indicated 
disagreement as compared to 52 percent for the "1967" control 
group and 43 percent for the "1971 " control group. The other item 
which resulted in a large significant difference was the statement, 
"When I try to get ahead something or somebody stops me." In this 
case, the TCCP group had 75 percent disagreement as compared 
to 70 percent for the "1967" control students and 66 percent for the 
"1971" control students. 

Actual and Desired Student Role in College Policy 

Overall Characteristics . The data in a previous section 
specified that many of the students felt the college experience 
should be less restrictive and they should be allowed greater par- 
ticipation in determining college policy. These results can be sum- 
marized into essentially three areas: a) a desire for less in loco 
parentis on the part of the college administration; b) a greater role 
in determining their own educational pathways; and c) more input 
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into the institutional decision-making and policy formulation ap- 
paratus. Whereas many of the students agreed* or agreed with 
reservation that their college had taken steps to increase student 
participation in its decisions, they also felt strongly that their col- 
lege officials did not have the right to regulate their off-campus 
behavior, or to ban speakers from campus and to clear student 
publications. Most of the students agreed at least partially that un- 
dergraduates are mature enough to be given more responsibility 
for their own education and that many really interested students 
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drop out because they do not want to "play the game" or "beat the 
system." Finally, the students indicated an interest in such areas 
as playing a part in faculty promotional decisions, determination of 
course content, and institutional governance. 

The purpose of this section of the questionnairewas to deline- 
ate more precisely the role students desired in the determination of 
different areas of college policy, and to contrast these desired 
roles with the actual roles students felt they had in those same 
policy areas. The different policy areas considered were: 

— faculty appointment and promotion 

— undergraduate admissions policy 

— provision for, and content of, undergraduate courses 

— student discipline 

— bachelor's degnee requirements 

For both the desired and the actual roles, the students res- 
ponded to one of five levels of participation: 1) control, 2) voting 
power in committees, 3) formal consultation, 4) informal consulta- 
tion, or 5) little or no role. 

The results demonstrate that the students, at least by the 
senior year, desire a responsible role in determining policy in each 
of the five different areas, but that the level of participation desired 
varies according to the area under consideration. In every case, a 
plurality of the students indicated a desire for voting privileges on 
policy committees. With the exception of student discipline, oe- 
tween 57 and 70 percent of the students desired either committee 
voting rights or formal consultation. As might be expected, the 
area showing the highest level of desired participation was student 
discipline — 21 percent of the students desiring control over policy, 
51 percent of the students desiring voting rights, and 19 percent 
desiring formal consultation. Less than 10 percent of the students 
desired only informal consultation or little role in policy-making. 
Following student discipline, the students indicated the next high- 
est level of desired participation in policy decisions related to pro- 
vision for, and content of, undergraduate courses. In this area, 12 
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percent of the students desired control, 44 percent desired voting 
rights; 27 percent desired formal consultation, and 18 percent 
desired only informal consultation or little role. For the remaining 
three areas, faculty appointment and promotion, admissions, and 
degree requirements — traditional areas of faculty and administra- 
tive responsibility— the pattern of responses was similar. Less than 
eight percent of the students desired control, slightly more than 
one-third desired voting rights, 20 to 30 percent desired informal 
consultation, another 15 percent desired informal consultation, 
and about 20 percent desired little or no role. 

Contrasted with these desired roles, the students most fre- 
quently indicated that their actual role at their colleges in these 
areas was much less than that desired. In the three most traditional 
areas of faculty and administrative control about 80 percent of the 
students indicated they had little or no role; the remaining students 
distributed themselves about equally across the other role catego- 
ries. The students indicated they had slightly more involvement in 
provision for, and content of, undergraduate courses, but nowhere 
near as much as desired. About two-thirds of the students indi- 
cated little or no actual role, 15 percent of the students indicated 
some informal consultation, and the remaining 20 percent were 
distributed across the remaining three higher levels of involve- 
ment. Only in the area of student discipline did the desired role 
come close to approximating the actual role. Only one-third of the 
students indicated little or no role; an additional third indicated 
about equally either formal or informal consultation, 26 percent in- 
dicated that they had voting rights on policy committees, and six 
percent indicated they had control over student discipline. While 
these actual levels in no way reach the desired level, students do 
at least generally have some input into whatever form of due pro- 
cess for students each campus provides. 

The last decade has been marked by a nation-wide movement 
on the part of students to increase their role in the general gover- 
nance and policy-making of their colleges and universities. While 
the pressure exerted by students has in many cases met with resis- 
tance from the traditional sources of control, in general students 
have increased their responsible level of participation. 
Theoretically it makes sense from a learning standpoint to involve 
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students at a higher level of policy, in order to continue at an in- 
creased rate the types of individual decisions a student should 
make about the nature and extent of his participation across the 
potentialities of an increasingly complex society. From the 
perspective of students in this study it is clear that the black col- 
leges represented by the data are not using their students as a 
decision-making resource to the extent that they could or to the ex- 
tent that the students so desire. 

Comparative Results . There are very few important 
differences between the three different student groups in response 
to these questions. Although several significant differences do oc- 
cur, they provide no clear interpretive differences between the 
groups; for the most part the differences represent minor internal 
variations across the levels which add up to statistical significance 
but no meaningful differences. 

Areas of Self Concept 

Overall Characteristics . The notion of self concept is really an 
amalgamation of many different components; the components vary 
in content and importance according to such factors as past per- 
sonal experience, idealized models of personality and behavior to 
which one would like to be favorably compared, traits and types of 
behavior which are highly valued by society or societal subgroups, 
direct performance which is measured and compared against 
some standard, and the relative congruence of a given self-con- 
cept area to the broader psyche. In this particular study the stu- 
dents were asked to rate themselves on a series of traits in relation 
to other seniors in their college. The item*" ranged from "school 
achievement"— which is bounded by the student's actual perfor- 
mance and grades, to "wanting to do things for others"— a highly 
subjective area that might be rated on the basis of what one would 
prefer to be like, or on the basis of actual doing of things for others 
and being rewarded in some way for this behavior. In general, the 
less precise the trait is in either its definition or in its ability to be 
directly measured, the higher one is likely to rate oneself if the trait 
is seen as desirable or important, and conversely, the more clearly 
a trait can be defined and/or measured according to some stan- 
dard, the greater the likelihocd of one's self-rating corresonding to 
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results of that definition or measurement. The results of the self 
concept ratings will be broadly discussed across five different 
categorical groups of items, followed by a brief discussion of 
differences attributable to the sex of the respondent. 

First, the students are generally positive about themselves 
and their future. Across all of the items, most of the students rated 
themselves as average to above average. This was to be expected. 
The students have come a long way to reach graduation from col- 
lege; many of them have made an enormous status move from 
poverty to some assurance of favorable occupation and position in 
life. The students are reasonably sure of themselves and reflect 
this in their ratings of self in relation to their certainty about their 
"identity." Only seven percent of the students felt they were below 
average on this dimension while 56 percent of the students felt 
they were above average. This combination of generally favorable 
self ratings across the different areas and the implied certainty of 
self ^Identity" has resulted in a very positive student projection of a 
successful future. In rating themselves on "chances for success in 
the future", only two percent of the students indicated below 
average as compared to almost two-thirds of the students rating 
themselves as above average. Of course, these projections were 
made at a time — Immediately before graduation — when it might be 
expected find a positive view of the future, but nevertheless they 
do reflect the overall positive affect that completing college has on 
these individuals. 

A second Important self concept area — Identified in previous 
ISE research reports as social-anxiety self concept — suggests 
some qualification of the optimism and certainty students pro- 
jected in the above results. Many of the students Indicated a high 
need to be "understood" combined with a desire not to violate 
social norms, a characteristic which was present In these same 
students at the time of entrance to college four years earlier. More 
than 50 percent of the students rated themselves as above average 
on "wanting to be treated with understanding," 56 percent indi- 
cated above average on "wanting to do things for others," and 40 
percent Indicated they were above average on "wanting to do what 
is socially correct and following the rules." One-third of the stu- 
dents rated themselves above average In "wanting to be looked up 
to and admired," and 51 percent rated themselves as above 
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average in "liking to be with others." Obviously, these self concep- 
tions are not necessarily inappropriate on an individual basis; 
however, they do indicate that the students as a grouptfeel a strong 
interdependence toward each other, a general desire to conform to 
social rules and standards, and a need for social approval. The fact 
that these results are almost identical to those observed at the time 
these students entered college in 1967 (see Parmeter, 1970) sug- 
gests that the net effect of the college experience on this per- 
sonality dimension for most students has been nil, a finding not 
unexpected on the basis of results of other longitudinal studies of 
higher education. 

A third area of self concept involves the general presentation 
of self to others. The student self ratings in this area appear con- 
gruent to both the general optimism toward the future and the 
desire for social interdependence. In short, the students saw them- 
selves as cheerful, even-tempered, accepting of others, dependa- 
ble, and quite active. Only five percent of the students rated them- 
selves below average on cheerfulness while 56 percent of the stu- 
dents rated themselves above average. One-half the students felt 
they were above average on "being even-tempered, easy-going" 
as compared to seven percent below average. The same pattern of 
responses applied to "dependability, completing tasks on time;" 
four percent of the students indicated below average and 56 per- 
cent indicated above average. Although not quite as strongly held, 
41 percent of the students rated themselves above average on "ac- 
cepting of people at face value," and 39 percent rated themselves 
above average on "activity, always on the go." 

Given the relatively strong "other-directedness" evidenced in 
the above results, it would be expected that the students would be 
relatively lower in their self ratings of traits which are more repre- 
sentative of "inner-directedness" such as impulsiveness, working 
with abstract ideas, and being "tough-minded." The results con- 
firm these expectations. Only 24 percent of the students rated 
themselves above average on "being tough-minded" while 19 per- 
cent rated themselves below average on this dimension. The same 
percentage of students (22 percent) rated themselves as either 
above or below average on being "interested more in abstract 
ideas than in practical ones." More than one-third of the students 
rated themselves below average on "willing to act without plan, on 
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impulse" as compared to 21 percent rating themselves above 
average. Although the ratings on these items are not the inverse of 
those found in previously discussed areas they are noticeably 
lower in their distribution, and taken in the context of all of the self 
ratings are the lowest single area. 

In examinig the students' academic self concept and related 
attributes — the last area covered in this summary of self concept 
results — there appear to be several pertinent generalizations. First, 
the students tend to rate themselves more highly on less precise 
items than on parallel items which relate to specific course ex- 
periences or outcomes. For example, the tendency is for a student 
to rate himself more highly on how much he knows in an area, for 
example social science, than how good he is in the same area. Part 
of this phenomenon is probably due to traditional college grading 
practices in which "goodness" is related to where one falls on 
some normalized distribution on test results and grades, while 
"knowing" is a less measurable and comparative attribute based 
as much upon where one has moved from as upon general stan- 
dards for the field. Second, the students rated themselves most 
highly on those attributes which were not at all course-specific 
such as intelligence, school ability, and the ability to figure things 
out. Finally, there was a definite rank-order to the self concepts ac- 
cording to different academic areas. This order held true for both 
the academic performance related list and for the parallel, but less 
specific, "knowing" list in the area of English and lowest in the 
area of natural science; comparably the students rated themselves 
highest on their ability to express ideas and vocabulary and lowest 
on their knowledge of biological and physical science. Much of 
this ordering is explained by self-attitudes the students brought 
with them to college from their high school experiences, but other 
parts of this finding may well be related to the following: 1) across 
colleges in general, math and science are considered "hard" sub- 
jects and English and social science are considered "soft" sub- 
jects, and 2) the rank ordering follows the relative appearance of 
preciseness in the measurement of learning in the subject areas. 
This latter explanation, of course, appears more creditable on the 
surface than it deserves; while the final outcome of an educational 
experience may appear more precisely measured at the end of the 
science course than the English course, this begs the question of 
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what a student learned in the course or to his ability to apply or 
generalize to other areas what he has learned in the course. 

Table III shows the collapsed student self ratings in 
academically-related areas or traits. General characteristics are 
listed first, followed by the non-performance but course-related 
list, and then the course performance-related list. The student rat- 
ings have been collapsed so that the below average category 
represents both the very below average and the below average 
responses, and the above average category includes both the very 
above average and above average responses. 

There are some noticeable differences in the self ratings 
across all of the areas attributable to the sex of the respondent. 
Men students tended to rate themselves higher on school ability, 
most course-related areas (with the exception of English in which 
the women students rate themselves more highly), and traits 
associated with academic skill and performance such as figuring 
things out and generating ideas. Tfie men also rate themselves 
more highly than the women on ''chances for success in the 
future." The women students tended to rate themselves higher 
than the men on such areas as time spent in studying, depen- 
dability, social-anxiety traits, and traits related to the general pre- 
sentation of self to others. 

Comparative Results. The patterns of responses for the self 
concept areas described in the previous section generally hold 
true for all three groups of students. However, across the different 
groups there are some noticeable as well as significant differences 
on some items. Academically, the TCCP group is significantly 
higher in self ratings of social science, philosophy, humanities, 
and black studies. However, the 1971 Control group shows signifi- 
cantly higher ratings on figuring things out, ability to carry out 
ideas, and chances for success in the future. The TCCP group is 
significantly lower in the self rating of social-anxiety traits such as 
following the rules, need for understanding, doing things for 
others, liking to be with others, and accepting others at face value. 
The TCCP group also had significantly lower self ratings in want- 
ing to lead and liking to be seen and to speak in public. 

From a program standpoint, these resulting differences are 
somewhat positive and appear to relate to desired program effects. 
First, the TCCP students felt more competent in areas where the 
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Table III 

STUDENT ACADEMIC-RELATED 
SELF CONCEPT RATINGS IN PERCENTAGES 

Below Above 
Average Average Average 



Intelligence 


3 


39 


5o 


Your ability to figure things out 


2 


44 


54 


School ability 


3 


47 


50 


Your ability to generate new ideas 


4 


50 


46 


School Achievement 


5 


57 


38 


How well you express ideas 


5 


52 


43 


Vocabulary 


9 


60 


31 


How well you think in quantitative and 
analytical terms 


8 


61 


31 


Hnw miiph vnu know of "Black 
Studies" — Black history, literature, 
art,. . . etc. 


20 


51 


29 


How much you know about social in- 
stitutions; their nature and change 


11 


61 


28 


How philosophic are you 


14 


58 


28 


How much you know about yours and 
others cultures . . . 


17 


59 


24 


How much you know about biological 
science 


22 


60 


18 
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Table III (Continued) 



Below Above 
Average Average Average 



How much you know about physical 
science 


30 


55 


15 


How good are you in English 


7 


54 


39 


How good are you in social science 


8 


58 


34 


How good are you in humanities 


12 


58 


30 


How good are you in math 


22 


52 


26 


How good are you in natural science 


15 


62 


23 


How good are you in philosophy 


19 


58 


23 



program had introduced relatively unique courses of study and 
participation (e.g., humanities, philosophy, and black studies). 
Whereas most students had been exposed to some language, 
math, social science, and natural science, and had survived, the 
regular students did not necessarily have as much exposure in the 
areas where the differences appeared. The other positive in- 
terpretation is an indication of greater 'Mnner-directiveness" on the 
part of the program students in the sense of a less high need for 
social support and conforming to social norms. The program was 
based on the idea that by more actively involving the student in his 
education and promoting a learning model based upon organizing, 
presenting and debating ideas, the student would become more 
self-reliant and confident about his own decisions. It is also clear 
that while the students rated themselves lower on this social-anx- 
iety area, they were also much more active in school and com- 
munity programs and leadership (see the comparative non-' 
academic achievement results). This difference between being in- 
volved and needing social support seems an important distmction. 
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Attinuies Toward the Questionnaire 



Overall Characteristics . While the questionnaire was not 
universally perceived as "interesting" by the students (considering 
the more than 400 items this is und-orstandable), they did indicate 
that in general thsy completed it carefully, that their responses to 
factual items were usually accurate, that most of their views would 
be similar the following month, and that they would not have 
answered differently if they had not been requested to identify 
themselves for follow-up purposes. Specifically, the data show the 
following results. Almost three-quarters of the students agreed or 
agreed with reservations that the questionnaire covered all of the 
important aspects of their college experience. Slightly more than 
70 percent of the students felt the questionnaire was interesting, 
but this total included 34 percent who agreed but had reservations. 
More than 80 percent of the students indicated that they had filled 
out the questionnaire carefully, and all but three percent of the stu- 
dents indicated general accuracy in relation to factual items. More 
than 57 percent of the students agreed fully that their views would 
be the same the following month and an additional 35 percent of 
the students agreed with reservations. Almost two-thirds of the stu- 
dents fully disagreed with the statement that they would have filled 
the questionnaire out differently if they had not been askea to iden- 
tify themselves, and another 18 percent disagreed with reserva- 
tions. 

Comparative Results . There are some significant difference-s 
between the three groups in how they responded to the question- 
naire, but actual percentage differences are not great. In general, 
the TCCP students indicated the greatest care in filling out the 
questionnaire, found it generally more interesting than the control 
groups, and indicated more certainty that their responses would be 
similar the following month. However, the differences are mainly 
between the unequivocable response category and the response 
"with reservation." The direction of the results when these two 
categories are collapsed is not changed. 
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SENIOR qCESTlUNNAIRE, 1971 



YOUR. NAME (please print) 


Do not write 


First Middle or Maijt?n 

HOME STREET ADDRESS 


Lust 


in this spactr 




ijen 


City Statt; 
YOUR SOCIAL SECURITY NUMIER 


Zip Litdv 


Col 


FARENTS* NAME 




Ci>de 


PARENT'S ADDRESS (If different fr^B abovtf) 




Nuw 

0th 


NAME AND ADDRESS UF A PERSON WHU WOLXD IE AILE TO RFACH YOU IH THE 
OR YOUR PARENTS NO LONGER IE AT ABOVE ADDRESSES 


FUTURE SHOULD Yl)U 


2 _ 
3 


PERSON'S NAME 






STREET ADDRESS 








City State 


Zip Code 





PLEASE NOTE: 



The inforaatlon In this report is beln| collected for the Institute for Services to Education, an organiza- 
tion which Is run by foner teachers froa predoalnantly Hack colleges and which Is presently doing research 
and devclop«cnt progrsas with predominantly Hack colleges and universities. Studies of student background 
and opinions are very Important In understanding how students are affected by their college experience. 
Such studies contribute to the development of programs and Instruction In your institution. No Individ ual 
itudenc responses will ever be released . Only group responses will be reported. I.e., all students from 
a given college, all m«n vs. all women ^ etc . Very f ew _ studies ever follow-up what students are doing after 
graduation . Providing us with your name and address will make this possible. Few people, for example, are 
able to ahow that Hack college graduates are proceeding the same as White college graduates in the Job 
market. Thia is an important question for your future career pattern. We are concerned with how the con- 
tribution of your undergraduate college experience can be fairly portrayed. Most of the individuals collec- 
ting and analyzing this data went through predominantly Hack colleges. They know how difficult it is to 
finance your college education. We are asking questions in this area also in order to show clearly the ways 
in which you and your family have financed your college education. Thank you in advance for your help in 
theic tasks. 

Ellas Hake, Jr. 
President, ISE 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS: 

In most cases you will be asked a question followed by a number of alternative responses. For each of the 
questions, CIRCLE THE NU?11ER which corresponds to your response, le sure that your circle fully encompasses 
only the number corresponding to your response. If possible, use a black lead pencil. If you wish to change 
a response, please erase cleanly. 

In a few cases, special marking instructions will follow the question. Pleaue follow these instructions 
carefully. Answer all questions as accurately as you can. 
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Hav« you «v«r r«rtlclp«ttd In «ny of th« follMlng 
^rofra»«I It !• rosslblt that you have yartlclptted 
In BOra than on* frofrsv. CIRCLE THE hOlHSER cnrre- 
apondlnt to EACH moCRAM In which you have partlci- 
patad. 



07 
01 



01 Thtrtean-ColUite Curriculum Froiram 

02 Cooparatlve Education (CEAF) 

03 Horlzona Unlimited 
0<k Talent Search 

05 Health Careen Frograni 

06 Student Exchange frosraai 
Intanilve Suimcr Studlei frogram (l$$ry 
Upward lound 
Job Corpi 

Neighborhood Youth Corpi 
Manpower Development Program 
Other Program during College 
Other Pre-college Program! 
No aped al program participation 



n 



How old will you b« on June I of thli year'' 

1. II or younger 5. 22 

2. 19 6. 25 

3. 20 7. 24 

4. 21 I. 25 or older 

Are you: 1. Single 2. Married, no children 
). Harried, one or more children 

Which of the following beat deicrlbci your home town? 

1. farm or open country 

.2. imall town (leaa than 15,000) 

3. amall city fbctween IS, 000 and 50,000) 

4. city (between 50,000 - 250,000) 

5. large city (between 250,000 - 1,500,000) 

6. very large city (over 1,500,000) 

7. iuburb In awtropolltan area under 250,000 

8. iuburb In metropolitan area of 250,000 ' 
1,500,000 

9. iuburb In ma tropoll t an area over 1,500,000 



.<Otlch of the following itateaanta ^at deacrlbea the 
racial co«poiltlon of your high ichool? 

1. all or almoit all were Hack itudenti 

2. about two-thlrda were Hack itudenta 

5. about an equal number of Rlack and White 
itudent I 

4. about two-thlrdi were White students 
<>. all or almost all were Ulilte students 

What waa the highest grade completed by Vour parents' 
(CIRCLE A RESPONSE FOR EACH PARENT^ 

Mother Father 

1 ... I don ' t know 

2 . , 2 grade school 

} . . 1 ........ some h Igh school 

i* ... U high school graduate 

5 ... 5 some col lege 

k ... k colleRe graduate 

... 7 post'graduate . lawyer , 

• J.?':tor, etc 

What do you think your family's Income was for the 
past year (Inc l.jtilng t. other ' s and father's earnings); 
make the best gu«sa you can If you don't know for sure. 

1. $2000 a year or less (S^O a week or less) 

2. 52000 to 52999 a year (5*1 to 560 a week) 

3. 53000 to 53999 a year (561 tO 580 a week) 
I*. 5^000 to 54999 a year (581 to 599 a week) 

5. 55000 to 55999 a year (5100 to 5119 a week) 

6. 56000 to 57499 a year 

7. 57500 to 59999 a year 

8. 510,000 < year or more 

When not In school, do you live with your! 

1. mother and father 

2. mother and step-father 

3. father and step-mother 

4. mother only 

5. father only 

6. grandparents 

7. other 



About how many students were In your high school graduating claia? I. fewer than 100 2. 100 to 500 

3. more than 500 4. didn't graduate 
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Pleaie claiilfy your father' i a«jor occu((«tlon 
and your nothcr'i najor occupation ky CIKCLINC 
THE NUMBERS correiponding to the catagorlea 
which ie«m to fit b'^it (circle a reaponaa tor 
both wocher and fachvr^ 



Father 



Mothe r 



HOnagwife or ^nyrBpl.^ytf j « vti .r 
mother Jt>ea not work ot tatt'er 
inemploveiJ jr not now workin^i 
Doweattc Service ( j ii.>> as ai l, 
^ook. lurje in a ^ome » 
Farm Worker 'on one or -^ore 
f«im» or sharecropper' 
i^orkirun or Laborer i suth aa a 
tactorv or mine worker, ttjt- 
vman. tilling ttatio attem!- 
ant, longahjreman , raittor, et~.> 
Sem-aki I let! b/L^rker (juth a a 
faLtorv uathlne operator, ^i-S 
.ir cab Jriver, meat cutter, ett.) 
Skilled workman ot torenan i j'^tli 
as baker, carpenter, e let t r i.. lait . 
mechanic, plumber, plasterer, tir 
toreman in factorv or Tilne, etc. 
1 leri,.al worker (sutf as bank 
teller, bookkeeper. saLrs clerk. 
I'tfitr < lerk. mail tjarrier, eti. . i 
service worker fant*! at harher. 

a tr ire sser , 



wai>:er, waitreaa, i 



Pr>>fe. 



t ive worker ( litV at polite- 
-na'i , -Jetetttve, alieritt, ttrenan, 
se- -iT It / g tartJ , etc . i 
Te^i-ra.ai worke r it-u.i aa Jratts- 
r.at., eleLtrontca technii. i an . T«»d* 
ical tethnitian, aurveyor, eti;.> 
Farn or ranth owner or nanager 

Sa teaman i sufh as real estate, or 



K'ir ante , 

froprietor or owner i au*.h as an 



owner of a small biameas, whole- 
saler, retailer, contractor, etc 
M anage r ^auch a a sales manaKcr, 
store manager, office nrana^er, 
factory aiiperviaor, ecc.) 
Of fic lal » auch Mt naiTif act jrcr , 
officer in a co<npa;iy, banker, 
or {government official, etc.) 
Professional I ( suth as teacher, 
etigioeer, imrae, accountanr, 
et 

2 ^typically re- 



qiilring a doctorate or other 
aJvanced def^ree such aa a doctor, 
lawver, profeaaor, vt^.> 
Uon'f know 



Below are some (Questions about your feeluiKs and 
opiniona. There are no right or wrong answers riR«*!-F 
THF: RtSPONSJ that correaponda to HOW Y(X' KFE.l. about 
these rliiMga Your anawera are only worthwhile <f 
thev expreaa vour real opinions and ideas. 



<5~ 



1 . St rongl V A^ree 

2. Agree 

J, Not Sure 
■4. rusagree 

Strongly T'tsa^ree 



Good luck is niore Important than 
hard work for succeaa 



Frow the llat below, CIKCLE THE ^<lIKlEK corrca^onrflng 
to your birthplace (In the coluim on your left) and 
to the place In which you laat attended high school 

liv the ^olumn on vour right). 







it 










Ut 


4 




z 




u 






t'i '.ti 


. . Alabir,! 


J- 


£ 






. . Alaska 


:h 




Nebraska 


(ij 


. . . Ar izivia 


:h 


2^ 


Nevada 


.1^ 


. . . Arka?iaa. 


111 


V1 . 


. New Haxpahire 


o-. 


. . 1 al 1 1 or '1 la 


u 


11 


. Sew ?erstv 


Oh i.f, 


, . ( oltir.ido 


J. 


i: 


. '<ew Mexico 




. . . ( onnec t w ut 


J J 


31 . 


. Sew Ynrk 




Delaware 


u 


U . 


. Sorth Carolina 




... I^ 


15 


3S . 


. North Dakot/i 


m 10 


, . . Florida 


3b 


Ih . 


. Ohio 


11 II 


. . . I eur^i i 


j: 


1? 


. Oklahoma 


i: i: 


, . , H,iwfli 1 




IH . 


. OrcMon 


I ' u 


... tdaho 


^^ 


)>* 


. PeTriavlvjriia 


1 4 W 


Illinois 


^0 


'(O . 


. Khode Island 


1 - 1') 


, . Indtara 


-1 


.1 . 


. !iouth Carolina 


Lb lb 


... Iowa 


^2 


h2 . 


. South Dakota 


r 


. . . Kansat 


^^ 




. lenneaaee 




. . . Kent iji;kv 




U.4 . 


. Texaa 


19 I'* 


. . . I.Oui siana 




♦ 5 


. rtah 


2n 


. . . Maine 


-.b 


^6 . 


. Vermont 


n 21 








Virginia 


2: :2 


. . Maasach'^setts 




^« . 


. Waahiugton 


21 21 


. , . MithiKan 




4^ . 


. Meat VitKl^ii 


2. 2^ 


. . . Hlnresot a 




50 . 


. Ml aeon a in 


2'i 


. . Hiaa 1 aalppl 


51 


51 . 


. Wyoming 


2h 2b 


. . . Mlaaourl 


52 


52 


. Hther 


I wo il d 
teacher s 


Jo better m SL:hool i I 




1:1-.' 


f.ertinn 


ahead \g aa much a 


mat ter 





'lOnwtlmea I feel t juat 



of who votjfkriow as what vou know. 

It is mare Jliflcult for people 
like ne to be aucceaaful 111 life 
than (tume other kinds nf people. 

hverv time I try to ^et ahead 
sonetMng or lonebodv stops me... 
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In wbit ytir did you fLnt enter collc|c? 

1. 1965 or btforc 3. 1947 

2. 1966 19^8 or later 



Did you begin your college career at thli 
Inat Itutlon'* 



Uhtn d« you expect CO graduate (bachelor' ■ degree)? 

1. have already graduated 

2. at rhe end of thla term 
1. at tbe end of tbla sunner 

et ttie end of next fall terra 
5. next luring or later 



What U the hlgheat academic degree that vou expect 
to obtain? 

1. lachelor'i degree (I.A. , I.S.. etc.) 

2. Maater'i degree (M.A. . M.S., M.F.A.. etc.) 

^, S^eclallic'i degree (beyond the Haater'a 
level ) 

4. Ph.D.. Ed.D., or equivalent 

5. M.D.. D.D.S.. or D.V.M. <ii»dlclne) 

6. LL.I. of J.D. (l«w) 

7. lachelor of Divinity 
I. Other 



UhaC arc your plana following graduation for at leait 
the next year** 

1. get a Job In kuilneii 

2. Btart a builneia or franchlie 

^. enter a ^rofeiilon (teaching, nlnlitry, etc 

4. retara to graduate or ^rofciilonal ichoel 

5. be Inducted Into the anned lervlcei 

I,, votinteer for aome aoclal aervlce 

organlration (VISTA, Peace Corpa, l'rb«n 
Leagje, SCLC, etc.) 

7. Other 

S. Don't knov 



What were your houilng arrangement ■ during colleger 
give altuatlon for mqet of year (CIRCLE NL'MIEKS 
CORRESPONDING TO RESPONSE FOR EACH YEAR): 



Off CampuB 
Dorma With Parenta 



Off CatnpuB On Campua 
On Own Apartment 



EreBhman Year I 

Sophomore Year I 

Junior Year I 

Senior Year I 



From the llata on the oppoalte page, ^ 
aelect your undergraduate major field, your undergrad- 
uate minor field, your planned field of graduate atudy 
(If you plan on attending graduate achooU, and your 
probable vocational field. 

PLEASE WRITE THE NUMIER CORRESPONDING TO EACH APPROPRI- 
ATE FIELD IN THE SPACES PROVIDED BELOW. 



MY I'NDFRGRADl'ATE MAJOR 



MY I'NDERCRAPCATE MINOR 

Hjf PROBAiLE GRADUATE FIELD . 
M\* PROEAtLE VOCATIONAL FIELD 



How certain are you of entering the vocational field 
you have ]uit Indicated (CIRCLE THE NUMIER OF THE CHOICE 
which moat cloiely REPRESENTS YOUR SITUATION): 

1. Have already entered field or have accepted 
Job offer In field beginning ahortly after 
graduat ion . 

2. Am fairly certain I will enter field and am 
actively interviewing and applying for em- 
ployment in fie Id . 

3. Will probably enter field, but firat muat 
complete training or education beyond 
bachelor's degree to qualify for field. 

^. Will probebly enter field, Viit flrat muat 
complete obligationa or other intcrcBta 
(additional education, miliCary acrvicc , 
aoclal aervlce, etc.) 

5. Will probably enter field, but may enter aomc 
other field If I get a rcaaonablc Job offer 
firac. 

6. May enter field, but conaidcring other ficlda 
a a wel I . 

7. Would like to enter field, hut don't think 
that I will Qualify or get job offer. 

fi . Don't really care what field 1 enter. 

9. Very uncertain at preacnt about vocation. 



If yOu are Holng to graduate achool or profeaaional achool, or acrioualy conteraplat l,l|ft^going, what la your atatua 
on the following. 

I Have been accepted by more than one achool 2. Have been accepted by one achool 3. Have applied to aeveral 

•choola, but not accepted 

4, Have applied to one achool, but not accepted yet. 5. Am going to apply later yet at any. 
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Educstlonal Fields 
lOS Counseling ind Guidance 
110 Education Adalnlstratlon 
115 EleBentacy Education 
120 Physical EiucaClon and 

Recreation 
125 Secondary Education 
130 Special education 
140 College Teacher 

Social Science and 

Religious Fields 
205 History 
210 Ho«e Econowicn 
215 Dietetics 

220 Library and Archival Science 

225 Police Science 

230 Psychology 

235 Social Uorli 

240 Sociology 

245 Theology and Keligion 

Social Scivnce 
250 Area Studies 
255 American Civilization 



Scientific Fields 
405 Anatoay 
410 Anthropology 
415 Archaeology 
420 Astronoay 
<i25 Biology or Genetics 
430 kotany 
435 Cheaistry 
1*40 Geography 
445 Geology or Geophysics 
450 Hathematics or Statistics 
455 Heteorolugy 
460 Oceanography 
465 Physics 
470 Physiology 
475 Zoology or Entoaology 

Agriculture and Forestry Fields 
505 Agriculture 
510 Agricultural Business 
515 Citrus Fruits Production 

Manageaent 
520 Forestry 
525 Soil Conservation 



740 Journalisa 

74 5 Liberal Arts (Transfer) 

7 50 Music 

755 Philosophy 

760 Photography 

7(5 Kadio-TV Comunicat ions 

770 Speech 

Engineering Fields 
105 Aeronautical 
110 Agricultural 
115 Architectural 
820 Automotive 
825 Cheaical or Nuclear 
830 Civil 

135 Electrical or Electronic 
840 Engineering (Transfer) 
842 Engineering Technologv 
845 Oeitlogical 
850 Industrial 
855 Hechanical 
860 Metallurgical 
165 Mining 
870 Petroleun 



240 


American Studies 


530 


Wildlife Managcaent 






2«5 


Af ro-Aaerican Studies 








Trade, Industrial, and 








Health Fields 




Technical Fields 




Business, Political, and 


604 


Dentistry 


905 


Air Conditioning Engineering 




Persuasive Fields 


*06 


Dental Assisting 




Technology 


305 


Accounting 


608 


Dental Hygiene 


910 


Autoaoblle Body Repair 


310 


Advertising 


610 


Dental Technology 


915 


Autonobile Mechanics and 


315 


Business Adainistration (4 ym) 


614 


Medicine 




Technology 


320 


Business and CoMerce (2 yrs) 


616 


Medical Assisting 


920 


Aviation 


322 


Banking and Insurance 


618 


Medical Technology 


925 


Clothing Technology 


324 


Business Machine Technology 


620 


Mortuary Science 


930 


Construction 


326 


Office Machines and Procedures 


625 


Nursing (Practical) 


935 


Drafting 


330 


Data Processing 


630 


Nursing (Registered ) 


940 


Dry Cleaning 


335 


Econoaics 


635 


Occupational Therapy 


945 


Electricity and Electronics 


340 


Finance 


640 


Optometry 


950 


Electrical and Electronic 


345 


Hotel, Hotel, and Restaurant 


645 


Osteopathy 




Technology 




ManagMent 


650 


Pharmacy 


952 


Industrial Arts 


350 


Industrial Relations 


655 


Physical Therapy 


954 


Laboratory Technology 


355 


Law 


660 


Radiology and X-iUy Technology 


956 


Mechanical 


360 


Military 


665 


Veterinary Medicine 


951 


Mechanical Engineering Technology 


3«4 


Political Science. Governaent 


670 


Chiropractic 


965 


Metal and Machine 




or Public Adainistracion 






970 


Millworklng 


36t 


Foreign Services 




Arts and Huaanitiea Fields 


975 


Paper Technology 


3«l 


International Relations 


705 


Arts and Sculpture 


980 


Pluabing 


370 


Public Relations 


710 


Architecture 


985 


Printing 


375 


Salesaanship and Retailing 


712 


Architectural Oesign and 


990 


Upholstering 


310 


Secretarial Science 




Draf clog 


997 


Undecided on Vocational Field 


384 


Legal 


714 


Architectural Technology 






3g6 


Medical 


715 


Creative Writing 


998 


My Major field of training or 






720 


Draaa end Theater 




vocational field is not included 






725 


English and English Literature 




in the fields listed above 






730 


Foreign Language and Literature 










735 


General Education 


999 


Housewife 



PLEASE CIRCLE A RESPONSE: 

•lacli college students should attend: 

1. predoainantly white colleges 2. racially integrated colleges 3. prcdoalnantly Black colleges 
If you could be in exactly the college you wented, how aany of the students would be Black? 

1. none 2. a few 3. about half 4. aost 5. Just about all 
It you could b« in exactly the college you wanted, how aany of the teachers would be Black? 

1. none 2. a few 3. about half aost 5. Just about all 



In what fara of political action have vou been aost active (Circle only i 



renpnntie)? 



1, voter regiatratlon 2. election caapaign 3. civil disobedience 4. aeaber of a civil rights or other 

Black-oriented organixation 5. participated in civil righta or other Black-protest activity 
4. other 7, no participation 

When you entered ^iliege, what did you think the chances were of your graduating froa college? 

1. very slight chance of graduating 2. about e 50-50 chance of graduating 3. very certain 1 would graduate 
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what ii your grade-polnt-averagc for KMCh of Che follouln$ categoriei (CIRCLF THE NL'KIFR CORRt'SrONOlNC TO YCH'R 
RESPONSE FOR EACH CATACORY; CPA li calcinated here on the bull of a four-point icile); 



Major Field CPA 
Minor Field r.PA 



D 


C- 


C 


C + 


B- 




B+ 


A- 


A 


1.^9 


1,50 


1,80 


2.20 


2. sr> 


2.80 


3.20 


3.50 


3.80 


or 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


let! 


I. »9 


2 19 




2 N 






3 ?9 


^,00 




... 2 . . 


J . 




. . . S . 


... b . . 




... B , . 


y 




... 2 .. 


... ) 










.. 8 . 


... 9 



Overall (cumulative) 
CPA 



The following itema deal with actlvitiei or accom. 
pliihtnentt thjt raig^t posilblv applv to you iliTlnt; 
your college years. 

Fleaie CIRCLE THH Nl'MBER correapondlnK to the -eina 
which are TXL'E for you. Do not he dlicouraged r>v 
thla lilt. It covera many areaa of mtereit and few 
itudenti will be able to indicate "true" to mativ 
Itema 

11 Elected or appointed to a at jdent convnlttee 

12 Electad or appointed to a student office 

1) fitecced or appointed to a faculty comnlttee, 
admlnlitrat tve cottmlttee, or board of the 
IniClcut Ion 

1<> Actively campaigned to elect another atudent 
to a ichool office 

1^ Organized a ichool political Kroup or campalfn 

16 Participated In a non-9chool political group 
or campaign 

17 Elected prealdent or chairman of a campua-wlde 
organlzar Ion 

It Elected officer of itudent government or clan 

19 Received an award or apeclal recognition for 
leaderihlp (of any klnd> 

21 Created art work luch at painting, drawing, 
iculpcure, cartoon, photograph (not aa part 
of a course) 

22 Had arc work exhibited or publlihed 

23 Uon a prize or an iward In art competition 

31 Actively participated In programa aponaored 
by comnunlcy or rcllgloua groiip 

32 Elvcced or appointed officer of igch a group 
or organized auch a group 

33 Tutored other aCudenta (not ai part of paid )ob) 

Received an award or prize for work In aervlce 
gr»up 



Al Urotc original po«flia» playa, itorlea, artlclea, 
eaaaya (not aa part of a courae), but have 
not published 

42 Had original writings published In school paper 
public newapa^r, nagazlnt, anthology, etc. 



4l Won a prize for creative writing 

Worked on editorial staff of school paper or 
annual or literarv publication 

Fditel achool paper or annual or literarV 
publicat Ion 

"^l Plsved minor role In cast or crew of plays (or 

radio or TV ahow) , sponsored by school, connunlCy, 
nr religious groups, or entered debate or speech 
c ontest 

52 Played s major role in dramatic production or 
organized s new dramatics group 

53 Received an award for acting, playwrlting, or 
other phAse of dramatic production, or debate or 
speech contest 



Composed or arranged music or choreographed a 
dance (not as P>rt of a course) 

Per formed mus ic (instrumentalist, singer, dancer) 
with school or conmunlty group 

Won prize or award in musical or dsnce competition 

Participated as a professional musician or dancer, 
or had professional performance given of music 
composed or arranged 



M Participated in science club or study group (not 
AS part of a course) 

72 Built s piece of e<;ijipment or labnratory apparatus 
(not aa part of a course) 

7) Appointed a teaching or laboratory assistant in 
science course 

"'^ Wrote a scientific research proposal or article 
for acientlflL Journal or publication (not as 
part of a course) 

^"j Won prize in a scientific co«petition 

Bl Elected or choaen to school academic honorary 
society or group 



Participated in academic honors program 
Received other specisl scademlc recognition 
. Was selected to "Who's Uho" of Amer. College Students 
Participated in one or more Varsity athletic eVentf 
Earned « letter in one or mora sports 



Received special recognition for athletic accomp- 
llahmtnts (regionally or nationally) 
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Hoic of the Indl-ldutli kiollectmg this -iatA went through predixnlrtdnt Iv Bldck colteg«i; (hcv know how difficult 
it II to finance vour educjticn. We ire lilting qneitions '.'onc«rni'ii( rhe fiDdnclng of vour education beca.iie no 
one to date has accurately portrayed How yoijni people lUe vou pav for their rducatti^n. The Information you 
provide will help get better tinarsclal pro^rami for st^iJents conlii| aftet vo>i. 

t.lit«d below are the typical (orms ot -.olleiie iupport , What percfitaise ot aupyort Jld voi receive trow each ot 
*heic jatjgotlei during each of your years m l allege <if Vi^ti Viave httn \n college nore than I our yean. Indicate 
the lupport percentagea tor the (irsr tour yciri). 

WRITE THF. APFROXIMATF- PfRCESTACF VY SI PK>RT SiA' R^CHVFD IN t.ACH CATEi.ORf Fl>R tAt'H rotUCt ^^^:AR IN THE APPROPRl- 



isiHRCE or 5L'PP(»RT 


FRt SHMAS 
YtAR 


sop>inH(>Rt 
YfAR 


TIMOR 
YFAR 


<;lmor 

Y^AR 


Parents, Relatives, or i ij^rJlans 










Schularihips . glfc aid« or grants 
■Iron the college or other agencyi 










ficonomic Qpportunitv i rar.ti [IOC,) 










Loana (NbS>., Hanks, other > 










Work during the sujmer 










Work tltiring thr SLhou! vear 










ilcher 












- locr. 




- locr 


- IPiT 



How much did you earn during the sumnwrs between school years U IRCI.f IHF MHUtR T!{AT CORRFSPONDS TO THE APPROX- 
IMATF. AMOUNT YtH.' kARrifcr> FOR KACH TIME PtRIUD* 





?a 


stoo 


$200 


■;. joo 






575r> 


SIOOO 


il-iOO 




to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


or 






$199 










$999 


311^99 


_ More 


Sumner before treahman Year 


I . 


. . 2 . 


. . 5 . 




... 'i , 


. . ft . 




. . H . . 


. 9 


Between Freshman -Sophomore Year 


I . 




, 1 . 




. . . S , 


. . h . 




. . 8 . . 


. 9 


Between Sophomore -Jun lor Year 


I . 


2 . 


"3 . 




. , . ^ . 


. . ft . 




8 .. 


. 9 


Between Junior-Senior Year 


I . 


2 . 


. , 1 . 






. . 6 . 




. . 8 . , 


. 9 



How much did yju earn while working 
d irtng wach school year fClRCU TMt: 
NUMBER THAT CORRESPONDS TO THE 
APPROXlMATfc. AMOt'NT YOt' EARNtD FOR 
EACH TIME PERIOD): 

During your Freshman Year 

During your "Sophomore Year 

During your Junior Year 

During your Senior Year 



What la approximately the TOTAL AMOINT you will have borrowed ^as of June I of this year) to finance your college 
education (WRITF TOTAL AilOL'NT for alt FOIR YEARS for each of Ch« given source* below in the corresponding blank): 



From th* College (NDSl. or 
other loans from the 
financial aid office) $ 
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How many houri, On t^e «wera|e. did vou work pT week during each nhool yeir (LIRLLt THt Nl'MItl COURTS PONDING 
TO THfc CIJJSEST niHKK Of AVERACfc H(XRS PER WKEK FOR fcACK TIHE PFRKIIO 

N('SF 7 HMUS lO HOC'RS IS HOt'RS 20 HLX-'RS 2S HiXRS 10 HOL'itS » HOIRS' -*Q Ho.i 

Freabn*Ti Year 1 .... , 2 3 4 > b ■ « 1 

•Sophomore Year 1 2 5 -» ^ ^ ^ 

Junior Year 1 : J -» ^ ^ ■ ^ ^ 

Senior Year 1 1 ... . . J -» • ^ 7 R 9 




T^e ftric vear ot c-. lle^e is a hiK Virile, ic i« a 
total rsew experience •« are intereited in what vo i 
fhml* vour freih-ijn vear Your ar-svers will help 
plan •letter prOKrami. 

Below 11 a lilt of itatemrnti exattintrij; t^e rttect >)! 
vour freihman vear .>n vo.tr later .oile^e career. 
Pteaie indicate ti e decree to w^tiLt. each itatement 
applies to vo;ir freshman vear. (cIHtIt; TH^ MMb.-R 
CORRtSPOSPiNX TO Yai'R RKSPfAS^. FOR FALH Ilt'Mi 

I. i;erferallv True 
2 More True t!ian Falie 
"^^^ I. More False than True 
r— — « >,efierallv False 

KY , RF.SHMAN YKAR 

Taijghr ine college waa rixiil atid 

impersonal. Ret Ir ^>r t-lse 1 2 5 

Taught me college was ^ard .... I 2 J 

Gave ise an exciting '^^v view ot what 

teaching and learning should he like.. \ 2 ^ 

Led to a conflict in tnv jpper-level 
courses, fjecatiie Freshman and lipper- 
level courses were dif£erer>t in 

approach . I 2 3 

i-hief toncern wai to survive an 
uninteresting year to ger on to 

«ore interesting thingi I 2 1 

Almost robhed me of what confidence 

I had in mv academic ahilitv I 2 i 

Built 'if a strong sense that 1 tould 

do college work . ... I 2 'i 

Contributed to my feeling that I tO'ild 

figure things out for mvself ,. I 2 5 

Showed m« that I could do more math 

than I had prevtonalv thought possible 12 1 

Showed me *hat I ^oitld do more science 

t^tn I had prtviouslv thotight posslhle I 2 1 

(iave m« the basic st idy skills needed 

for upper-level work I 2 5 

Provided adequate preparation for 

work tn my nta ;or area. 1 2 i 

Prnvlded exposure to a variety of 
fields. Si« that I oul ] pi k a 

ma lor Intall Igent i . . I 2 1 

ilonvlnced me of the value of encourag- 
ing students to pose own questions and 
develop own viewpointa. I 2 3 



Courses fell short of achieving 
the oh^ectives of encoiiraKl'~'K 
students to pose own questions 
and develop own viewpoints 

tt I had mv way, the rest of college 
would be more like Freshman year.. 



What role do you believe undergraduates should plav in 
decisions on the followinn (riRCLE THE SUMBERr. tORRF- 
^iPCNDlNO TO YOIR RfcSPOSStS) : 

1. Control 

2. Voting power on connlttees 

Ion 

onsultat Ion 



I i . v(j(iii|{ power on cm 

I I 1. Fcrmal consnltatloi 

I I § •' Informal consultat 

1 JL Jsw JL ' ■ Little or no role 



Faculty appointment and promotion.. 
I'nder graduate admiaslons policy. • 



Provision for, and content of. 
undergraduate courses 



Studefit discipline 

Bachelor's degree requirements. 



I 



What role do undergraduate actually have in decisions on 



the following at your college (same response key as above ) 

Faculty appointment and promotion.. I 2 3 4 S 

Undergraduate admissions policy. ■ . ■ 1 2 3 4 b 
Provision for. and content of, 

undergraduate courses. I 2 1 ^ S 

Student discipline I 2 3 4 S 

Bachelor's degree requirements I 2 1 4 S 



Were vou elected an officer of your class or your student 
government during (CIRCLF THE NUMBER CORRESPONOlNCi TO 
YOL'R ANSWFR): 

I - SO 2 - VES 



Freshman Year 
Sophomore Year 
Jijnlor Year 
Senior Year 



CLASfi OFFlf^ER 
1 2 
I 2 
I 2 



STl'DENT COVERNMEST 
OFFICER 
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Has your (.ullege experience khangv'i Ir m year t ' veiir'' Was chvre j vear ^^f treatvit i^nt^aL c ^ Was th«ri> a 
Vear rh«t particularly affei.eed your actitLide t iwjrd vi'jcitiott' It^v ^urp se .f ettis sc. ciuo i-t get v^mr 
Views m this subject, so that If chan|va are nei.essarv they i. an *ie mdv . Nl> inJiviJuil rebpirmes will ever 
be released. 

Kelow is a list of :>'iidtti ns suaetiaes prcsenr in k<'lU'|r . U^inr^; In auny instdnict. thr-it v'<nditiins 

■ay v«ry between different perl<jds it your t jliv|e experivtiie. We wntiM ;ik« vi>u mkc a . >Mparis.'n between 
the extent to whith t'lese viJOdvtluns were present iuriiig v. ur etitcrinR .t'.ir iii liege i Vrt>-*ttnaii vear), vfiir 
second vear in ti^Hege (SophuBcre yvjrK and v ^ir Ui it :wi. vr.iit. ''<iUi;v ( 'utii r aiid '^em r yrjr->/, 

for each i>f these iumdlt ions listed bel-'w. ^livJ'Je ti'.Ji.iCc rhe legrei' tv whi.t' <u ftlt U wj>> ijrc»(>ikt duritij; 
y.iur FreahMjn j'ear (_ln tjie tirat f our ^ ■'Lmin'j > , t'lf tei^rrc r; wluth it wja j'tcst'iit lur.t:g vur Siiphoinirc_ _ycar 
fin__tJ}e__set_unJ s.*fJC_J.JJ_.f.^'_ur_ i-iiiuji_nj« ) , jnd the .Ic^ret* t.- wrui ■ it was ^^rficnt duriiiR vur Jutii.ir-^cuior jfearj. 
(m the third set :»f_ f-'ur. :-,'.liM""^J ■ 

PLEASE CIRCLE A KfcSIH-'NSE FOR YJ^tH ITEM IS ALL IHRbS-. TlMh i^tKIODS. B'hS IK IKE Kt.^u'^iNi.t 1" ALL IllKKt PERIODti 
lb THE iAME. REFLECT ON DIFFER£S[;ES BETWEEN YFJ^S IL .^IVE AN AtiClRAIE APPRAISAL 



(icboG — = 

Dip Y:A; FIND: 

Srudents were passive 

Students did the re<iuired rvaJin^^ ... 

fitudenrs <inipleted hcMwork as^ifrwcnts on t lae 

Students npokv up in ^iafkS 

Students were interested ii» the leurBe i L»ntenr 

i:iassr;;<w dlscussi-m d<*v(>i>ipi>d fa>. ts >)r interprera- 
tlon that surprised ae 

St-jdents were encouraged t;> ^«ii«t" probim'* iti tfieir 

liwn way rather than Iouk id teachers nr tt'Xtr> ' 

l>t answers 

Students did outside reading 

Teachers graded fairly 

clAatfoom* featured i variety uf interprecat li'n<i an\i 
lssut«> presented by students rather than interpreta- 
rlons unly presented by teachers 

Gradcfc were based upan craditl/>nal recall of .curse 
aaterials. . w 

Faulty acabers experlaented with new neth.'d^ i f 
reaching 

Classruoa dlavusslun aiaed at answering fi teacherN 
<|uestl<}n rather than in t reducing a new idea <>r 
defending a point 'if view 

Faculty ncabers kept courses and aatcridls current 
with their f itld - ' 

'itudents were expei ted to participate freelv in 
class discussivift 

Students had little or nc< s.iy In the chulrt of mrie 
■ater lals 

.->cudents were encouraged tt' develop their own vlcw> 
fblnts and analyses based in their own ideas and rerid 
InRS rather rhnn follow viewpoints and analyses devel 
oped by teachers and textbooks 

Faculty aeabers got upsitt if students spoke ii^ in 
ilasx without being called on first 

Teachers penalised students fi^r not attending class.. 



i . ijenerjllv Tr jt* 

Hiirc Ir if tfran Kdljjf 
i. M,.<rc Pil-ic rtian True 
H . tjtfiitf ral ly I- Hue 



UVRI*; MY 
KKESHTlAh YSAR 



bt.PHOMORE YEAR 



X klNli MY .ILNluK 
AND.SFSIoK YFAkS 

1 

1 

1 
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1. Generally True 

*2. More True than False 

"3. More False Chan True 

• 4. Generally False 



FKESHMAN YEAR S OPHOHQRE YEAR 



The primary fora of classroon Instruction was the 
lecture 



no Influence on course 



Students had little ■ 
assignaents 



Teachers used such itsns as paperbacks, ouigazines, 
and specially developed materials rather than (or 
in addition to) textbooks 



Teachers resented students for challenging a favored 
point of view 



Teachers clearly explained goals and purposes of 
the courses 



Teachers encouraged students to critlilze course 
utcrials and teaching methods 



Courses were >n intellectual challenge 

Teachers used such things as sound films, film loops, 
tapes, records, slides, overhead projector, or film 
strips in addition to readings 

Most student discussion in class was no more than a 
rap session 

Cours«s emphasized students doing things rather than 
Just listening to the teacher 

Teachers went out of their way to help students learn 

Class discussions were often vigorous and intense. 

Tcachmrs frequently confused their students 



Teachers made courses relevant to contemporary issues 
such as those that affect Hack people and poor 
pc«ple in America 

Teachers mmde courses relevant to che Hack experi- 
ence 



Courses contributed significally to how I think about 
things today > 



In English or related courses, students performed dra' 
matics (excerpts from plays, dramatization of fiction 
Improvisational theater, poetry reading) in addition 
to writing book reports 



In Social Science or related courses* studcntfc con- 
ducted own research projects (using questionnaires or 
intervicvs) on campus or iu community in addition to 
writing library papers 



In Kathematica, students used physical equipment (gco- 
boards. Instant Insanity and other games, colored 
cubes and chips, computers) In addition to paper and 
pencil (and slide rules and rulers) 



In Physical Science or related courses, students had 
laboratory space and equipment to conduct experiments 
illustrating material in the course , 



In liological Science or related courses, students 
had laboratory space and equipment to conduct experi- 
ments illustrating material in the course 



12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 



1 2 3 A 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



DURING MY JUNIOR 
AND SENIOR YEARS 



12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



2 3 
2 3 



2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



2 3 A 



12 3s 1234 



2 3 A 
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■ 1. Generally True 
.2. More True Chan False 
p3. More False Chan True 
Generally False 



Exaalnaclans were closely relaced In farm and contenC 
Co course Materials and classrocm accivlcles 

Teachers are scrongly Inceresced in che probleas of 
undergraduaCes 

Courses reward conformlcy and discourage creadvlcy.. 

looks, ardcles, by and nbouC Slack people given a 
pronlMnC place in your English or relaCed courses... 

looks arClcles, by and abouc Vlack people given a 
proBlncnC place In your Social Science or relaced 
courses 

Looked ac arc or llscened co musIl- by and abouC Hack 
people in English, huaanlcies or arc and auslc appre' 
ciacion courses 

SOM courses included Jazz, blues, gospel auslc righc 
along wlch classical nusle 



DURING KY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 



The emphasis on exajis wan in knowing Che rlghc answer 
raCher Chan on being able Co defend a polnC of view.. 

Teachers relaCed course aaCerialit and discussion Co 
areas of scudenc InceresC 



There was only one way Co learn in a 
Ceacher ' s way , 



— Che 



SCudenCs learned a loc in Cheir courses 

SCudenCS enjoyed cheir courses 

bCudenCS felc che quallCy of inscrucclon was very good 

SCudenCS frequendy conCinued dl.vcusslon wlch cheir 
Ceachers ouCslde of regular class periods 

Teachers were available Co sCudenCs ouCslde of class. 

Classroom discussions would concinue aaong studencs 
after class 



Classroom discussions snd macerials were ofCen relaCed 
Co problems in che comunlcy 



Courses were relevanC Co Che sCudenCs* fuCures. 



Teachers aCCempCed Co Cake inCo consideraCion differ- 
ences in sCudenC backgrounds 



2« 

2 



DURING KY 
SOFHOMORE YEAH 



DURING MY 
AND SENIOl 



JUNIOR 
YEARS 



PLEASE CIRCLE A RESPONSE UNDER EACH LISTING. 

To whaC degree has college helped you Coward achieving imporCanC personal goals? 

1. A greaC deal 2. SomewhaC 3. Very liccle 

If you had Che choice Co make again, would you aCCend Chls college for your undergraduaCe scudies? 

1. Yes, deflnlCely 2. Probably yes 3. Probably no 4. No, deflniCely 

To whaC degree have you enjoyed sCCending Chis college? 

!• A CreaC desi 2. SomewhaC 3. Very llccle 
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Compared with other seniors at your colleie . how do 
you rate yourself on the below characteristics 
(ciTcle the number corresponding to the appropriate 
response): 

1. Much lelow Average 
I 2. lelow Average 

I I _ J. Average 

I 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ 'i- Above Average 

® @ ® QJ©— ^' ^'^^ Above Average 

School achievement 1 2 3 4 5 

School ability 1 2 3 4 5 

Intelligence 1 2 3 U 3 

Vocabulary 12 3^3 

Mental Health 1 Z 3 ^ 5 

Nervousness 1 2 3 it b 

Wanting to do what is socially correct 

and following the rules 12 3^3 

Wanting to be treated with 

understanding 12 3^3 

Wanting to be looked up to and 

admired 1 2 3 3 

Wanting to have the freedom to do what 

you want 1 2 3 U 3 

Wanting to do things for others 1 2 3 A 5 

Wanting to lead and be In charge of 

others , 1 2 3 1 5 

Your willingness to volunteer an 

answer in class or on a test 12 3^3 

Liking to be with others 12 3 4 3 

Liking to speak in public and to be 

seen by others 12 3 4 3 

Cheerfulness 12 3 4 5 

leing even-temprred , easy-going 12 3 4 5 

Accepting of prople at face value.... 12 3 4 5 

Being "tough-minded" 1 2 3 4 3 

Interested more in abstract ideas 

than in practical ones 1 2 3 4 5 

Willing to act without plan, on 

iapul 1 2 3 4 5 

Activity, always on the go 1 2 3 4 5 

Dependability, completing tasks on 

time 1 2 3 4 5 

How well you express ideas 1 2 3 4 3 

How well you think in quantitative 

and analytical terms 1 2 3 4 5 

How much you know about social insti- 
tutions; their nature and change 1 2 3 4 5 

How much you know about biological 

scUnc 1 2 3 4 5 



1- Much lelow Average 

2. Inlow Average 

3. Average 
Above Average 
Much Above Average 



How much you know about physical 

science 1 2 3 4 3 

How good you are in English 12 3 4 3 

How good you are in math 1 2 3 4 3 

How good you are In social science.* 12 3 4 5 

How good you are in natural science. 12 3 4 5 

How philosophic you are 1 2 3 4 5 

How nuch you know about yours and 

other cultures, the origins, arts, 

and development » 1 2 3 4 3 

How good you are in philosophy 1 2 3 4 5 

How good you are in humanities 1 2 3 4 5 

How much you know of "Hack studies" 

— Black history, literature, art, 

philosophy, social movements, etc... 12 3 4 3 

How sure you are of your "identity" 12 3 4 5 

Amount of time spent studying 1 2 3 4 5 

Your ability to figure things out... 12 3 4 5 

Your aLllity to generate new ideas.. 12 3 4 3 

Your ability to carry out ideas on 

your own 1 2 3 4 5 

Your chances of success In the future 12 3 4 5 



Please indicate your agreement or disagreement with 
each of the following statements. 

^ 1 . Strongly Agree 

I ■ 2. Agree With Reservations 

> ^ 3. Disagree With Reservations 

(V) (2) Ci) C*/"^*' Strongly Disagree 

Host undergraduates are mature enough 

to be given more responsibility for 

their own education 12 3 4 

Hy college has taken stepa to increase 

student participation In its decisions* 12 3 4 

Some genuinely interested students drop 

out because they do not want to "play 

the game" or "beat the system" 12 3 4 

Realistically, an individual peraon can' 
do little to bring about changes In our 
society 12 3 4 

College officials have the right to 

regulate student behavior off campus..* 12 3 4 

The chief benefit of a college education 

i« that it increases one's earning power 12 3 4 
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' SCrongly Agree 

•* Agree With Xiiservat Ions 

I ^ Disagree With Keservatlons 

^4^.^—4. Strongly Disagree 



Faculty prunottons should be based In 
pare un student evaluac tuns 



Hy beliefs and attitudes are similar to 
those of BOst other students.. 



Student publications should be Lileared 
by college offloials 



College officials have Che right to ban 
persons with extrene views from speaking 
on campus • 

Only volunteers should serve in thi; 
araed forces 



Most college officials have been Coo lax 
in suppressing student procescii on canpus 



Undergraduate educaCion in AneriLa would 
bp Improved if: 



a) all courses were elecCivc. 

b) grades were abollsheii 



c) course work were nore relevant to 
contetiporary life and problems.... 



d) KOre attention were paid t.> the 
personal concerns of students .. 



e) sCudenCs could obtain credit for a 
year in conaunity service at home 
or abroad 



f} colleges were governed curapleCely 
bv students and faculty 



g) colleges were nore involved with 
Che coMMjniCy Around them 



Students should play a role at least 
equal to Chat of the teacher In deter- 
■ ining the conCenC of che course 



Teachers should periodically reexamine 
the concent and methods' of their courses 

Students requiring remedial work should 
obtain it in the context of regular 
classes rather than be 9et apart In 
special classes 



Colleges should raise their admission 
standards 

Where de^ f acto segregation exists. Hack 
people should be assured control over 
their own schools 



Marijuana should be legalized 

In Che USA coday there can be no jusci-> 
ficadon for using violence to achieve 
pollcical goals 



The naln cause of Black rebellion in the 
cities is whice racism 

In general, Che qualiCy of educaCion 
available aC my college is abouC Che 
same as chaC of any oCher college in 
Chis at ea. 



. 1, Strongly A^ree 
, 2. Agree With Reservations 
' 3. Dlisagree With Reservations 



Q) strongly Disagree 



The tea^her^ at tnv c.>Ilef;c are as goixi 
as tUt! teachers at comparable white 
colU«es m this Ar«<i. 



The curricula available at ray college- 
are as good ab the curricula of white 
culleKi"i >>t Lomparable size In this 
area 

In general, the education available at 
mv college fits tnv particular needs 
better than that which Is available at 
white ci>lleges in this area 



Since Hack students will have to live 
in a society which is predumlnant ly white, 
Black college!] should prepare their 
students to live according to the values 
of that socleiv 



1 



Rather than beginning with European 
civilizations the social sciences and 
humanltle!> !ihi>uld he or|{anlzed arotind 
the experlcnce.s of African people*].... 



White teachers should net be hired to 
teach social studies and humanities at 
Hack colleges 



Tht primary function of Hack colleges 
should be to prepare students for jobs 
In socletv so that thev can work for 
khtinge frnm within the American system. 

If given a free choice I would choose 
to fight In a war to fiupport the I'.S. . 

Black colleges should teach students 
to support rather than subvert exist- 
ing political structures 



The administration at my college seems 

to be mi^re Interested In supporting com- • 

munity grpups working for Hack .idvance- 

ment than in having the approval of 

white people 1 



During your college experience, did you; 

Talk with a counselor about personal 
problems 

Seek help from a caunselg>r on finan- 
cial aid problems 



Have vocational counseling 

Meet In small groups with a counselor 
for discussion of personal concerns 
and Interests 



Find a counselor helpful 

Seek academic assistance through a 
counselor 

Feel counselors were concerned with 
your problems 
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lelow it a Ll»c of ■caCciMnC* abouC Chls que bC t onnsLre. PIcBse indicate the degree to which etch ttBteroent 
■pplita CO you (CIRCLE THE NUMiER CORRES?ONDlNC TO YOUR RESPONSE FOR EACH ITEM) : 



n 

This quaationnaire waa intereating. I 2 1 

Thia queationnaire covered all important tapect* 

of my college experience I 2 1 

I filled out thia quett lonntLre carefully 12 1 

Hy reaponttB to factual queationi were 

reaaonakly accurate I 2 ) 

If I were to cakt thii questionnaire a month 
froa today, I expect my viewi on moat raaCtcri 

would atiU be the ■amc 1 2 ) 

I would have filled out thli queit ionnaire 

differently, if I had not had to idenlify myself 12 1 



1. True 

2. More True than False 
More False than True 
False 



C Q>»y , NT S 

(Pleas* feal free co make any corai«nts about this questionnaire, your college experience, or your feelings 
or BtClCudes in th« remaining space) 
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